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DISTRICT or MAINE, to mit, 
RE. E it remembered, That on the ninth day of 
1 * B April, in the ſixteenth year of the . 
E IL. S. dence of the United States of America, JOHN 
* + GARDINER, Eſq. of the ſaid diſtrict, hath de- 
E poſited in this Office the title of a Book, the 
* right whereof he claims as Author, in the words 
following, to wit.: © The Speech of John Gardiner, Eſq. 
delivered in the Houſe of Repreſentatives, on Thurſday, 
* the twenty ſixth day of January, 1792; on the ſubject of 
* the Report of the Committee appointed to conſider the 
* expediency of 8 the Law againſt Theatrical Ex- 
0 


* hibitions, within this Commonwealth.“ In conformit 


to the Act of the Congreſs of. the United States, entitled, 
An Act for the encouragement of learning, by 5 
nd 


tie copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the Authors and 
FProprietors of ſuch copies, during the times therein men- 


= 8 © HANDS SEWALL, Clerk of the 
| i Diftriet of Marne, 
A true copy as 3 0 
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therefore only give a plan of it, and add ſome remarks,” Ke 


7 
1 


EXPLANATION of the PLATE, or plan of the Ancient 


e GREEK THEAFTRE. * 24 


THE Plate is copied from the Travels of Anac tar fe the 
younger, by the ABBE BARTHELMI.  *-© _ +. 
The Orcheſtra was the place in the middle of the theatre, 


4 1 


at the further end of which aroſe the ſtage on which the 
chorus exhibited. Orcheſtra is derived from the Greek 
word og: in Latin, ſalio, in Engliſh, to dance. On 


this ſtage the chorus moved, danced, and ſung, to the ſound 
ol the muſical inſtruments. In the Roman theatres this 


lace was, alſo, called cavea, and arena. Cavea the pit, cave 


or hollow, vacant place; in which were often exhibited their 


ſhows of gladiators, and of wild beaſts. It was called arena 


| becauſe it was covered with ſand, to prevent the combatants 


from ve ; as, otherwiſe, they would have often trod in 
9 „ ſhed in the combat, and been liable to flip and 
iy mele is the altar of Bacchus, placed in the front of the 
ſtage, and ſomewhat elevated above it; Ovpaian, altare, ara 
Bacchi poſt orcheſtram. V 

The author of the travels of N 4 6 ere this 
« theatre was at firſt built with wood; but having fallen 
down during the performance of a piece by an ancient au- 

or, named Pratinas,” thts, which ſtood near the ſouth-eaft 
corner of the citadel,” (of Athens) © was erected of ſtone. 
If I ſhould undertake to deſcribe it, I ſhould neither ſatisfy 
thoſe who have ſeen it, nor thoſe who have not; I ſhalt 


* 1ſt. During the repreſentation no perſon was permitted 
to remain in the cælon, or pit, experience having ſhewn that 
unleſs this was entirely empty, the voice of the actors would _ 
be leſs diſtinctly heard.” . >: 
ad. The proſcenium, or Rage, is divided into two parts; 
the one higher, on which the a 
lower, in which the chorus commonly was placed. This 
latter was raiſed ten or twelve feet above the pit, from which © 


— 


there was an aſcent to it. In this ſituation it was eaſy for 


the chorus to turn either towards the actors or towards the 
ſpectators .. 5 l 

gd. As the theatre was not covered, it ſometimes 1 4 

e 


pen that 4 ſudden ſhower obliged the ſpectators to ta e 


ors declaimed, and the other by 


1 Explanation of the Plate. 
wmtcuge in the porticos, or che publie by 


8 + jth. In the ſpacious encloſure of the theatre were ex- 
A | hibited the conteſts in poetry, muſic, and dancing, with 
_— AY which the ped. 5 lities were accompanied. It was 
—_— ue to yet has been Teen, on the ſame wy, 
—_ Piece of Euripn 8 Followed by an exhibition AÞ 

_ ” Tragedies and comedies were only preſ Ag 


WE the three feſtivals Tenne | in AR 9 


1 RP Travels f Anacke the punger, 1 2266 
1 x 35 o, LXX. Vol. VI. page 61. 
—_ The reaſon of the altar * 8 0 being placed in the 
= __ front of the ſtage, 1 appxebend, was to ſhew that. the dan 
Z ss intended as a FT 75 ſolemnity or exhibition in h 


55 our of that heathen deity, at the celebration of Whoſe oſt 8 
val it took its rife, or had its origin. 


Scene, the ſtage on which the chorus exhibited. 1 oy at 
Izhbe ſcaleof 20 toiſes is equal to 200 et. 


1 5 The three tier, or rows, of f ts for the Ipectators, 

= the ſeveral paſſages leading roun them, and the hende it 

_ + them are ſeen at one A 8, f the plate. 

_ - | Whoever would wiſh 1255 ſati action, 45 to the 
= £9 ancient Greek The | are rele erred to. e nac 
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DELIVERED IN THE k EN. „ 


4s 4 < £ ; 2 4 8 7 7 by MH 


e | 
1 HOUSE OF RP RISENT Ar (| | OG 


4 ON THE SUBJECT OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMIT- | „ 

2 TEE, APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY 4 _ 
W OF REPEALING THE LAW AGAINST THEATRICAL | 
15 0 e . 5 


EXHIBITIONS WITHIN THIS COMMONWEALTH. 


= — — — — — 3 


4 To wake the ſoul hy tender ſtrokes of art, ; | . „ 
h 21 To raiſe the geniur, and to mend the hearr - 1 © 
@ 7 % To make mankind, in conſcious virtue bold, 85 | 2 4 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold x 1 jy 75 
| For this the Tragic Muſe firſt trod the faze, _ "Nom 1 
e „ Commanding tears · to ſtream throꝰ every age ; BL SpA. — 
4 Tyrants no mors the ir 2 nature kept, f 5 BR. 
* And foes to virtue wonder d how they wept. Porz. >," 
ued fi non hic tantus fructus oftenderetur, et fi ex bis Hudila delefatic ſa | | 3 
OE: EL tamen, ut en ns "—_ rd! gg eg ac —— 
5 Jjudicaretis, Nam eater neque ætatum omnium, neque locorum. Heac ſtuala ad- 
Maat, Secundas res ornant, adverfis perfugium as. 


2 


* 1 


j * alunt, ſenectutem o 
wh ſola tium pr bent, delectant domi, nen impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiſcum, pere- 2 
= grinantur, ruſticantur. Quod fi ipff hee neque attingere, neque ſenſu naſtro guftare > 
Pofſemus, tamen ca mirari deberemus, eriam cum in atiis videremus. 6 5 
5 . 5 Ciczro, pro AAchA PogtTtA. bi. 
4 22 / Fay F _ 
_ | 8 TRANSLATION. | | | Ex 
* « But were pleaſyre only to be derived from learning, without the advantages we 4 * 
2 have mentioned, you muſt ſtill, I imagine, allow it to be a very liberal and polite „ 5 
| amuſement, For other ſtudies are not ſuited to every time, to every age, and to * -W 
every plage; but theſe give ſtrength in youth, and joy in old age; adorn proſperity, 2 Ws FF 
BY and are the ſupport and conſolation of adverſity at home they are delighttul, and 3 9 
3 abroad eaſy, at night they are company to us, when we travel they attend us j nl + "x4 
11 in our rural retirements they do not ſorſake us. Though we ourſelves were incap- FIG $4 
75 able of them, and had no reliſh for their charms, ſtill we ſhould admire them when „ 1 
= we ſee en others, ta e ICERO. - e | *.- 6-0 6 
y 1 UI | | „V . 
i PRINTED AT THE Apollo Preſs, 18 BOSTON, BTR, „ 2 
M PCX img \ 
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y ? py * | 
3 1 ; 2 4 > 8 - 227 e — 
* x + a bs mae fu 4. 6 > {$5 4 WAS 4 "a N 
oo ner ropge PREP UBLICOTS TE gs 
Is 5 f ; b .- 8 4 1 4 . 
F . . F * 6 ' g * enn 5 : 50 ; 
* * * % * 6 7 : J > . 5 e T7 n N 2 
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r ih, - p 


„ os V 8 N VVV Xs my 
A Tas following ſpeech, which was compoſed, or, 
rather, chiefly-compiled, in 4 hurry, in the early. morning 


| hours of the preſent. Sefſion of the General Court, now aß- 
Pears 2 in purſuance of the repeated; particular re. 


queſts of many werner , as well members fete Houſe 
f Repreſentatives as others. Ne ſalject heing new; and lit- 
tle'tnderflood.: among us,” numerous authors. b w. to, 
:n order the more fully to inveſtigate und elucidate the kiſtory 
and nature of the DRAMA, as-well\ ag to proves the perfets, 
innocence, ons woos fo ee EATRICAL EXHI- 
BIT1ONS:: Some furtous' bigots will, perhafrs; condemn, and. 
others ridicule this attempt: "whale a fe 0 the more learned, 
kberal,. and enlightened, may applaud that effort wich at- 
tempts:to diſpel the dark fogs of an abſurd, blind; ſuperſtition, 
1d to permit the cheering beams of the enlightening su of 
MANLY REASON to: ſhine in upon us. 
Io fuch as may ſo condemn, or ridicule, I will anſwer, in 


the words, C1CERO';- Ego vero fateor, me his ſtudiis eſſe 
deditum: Ceteros pudeat, ſiqui ita ſe litteris abdiderunt, ut 
nihil poſſint ex his neque ad communem afferre fructum, 


9 in adſpectum lucemque proferre. Me autem quid 
pudeat, qui tot annos ita vivo, ut ab nullius unquam 
tempore aut commodum, aut otium meum abſtraxerit, aut 
voluptas avocarit, aut denique ſomnus retardarit? Quare 
uis tandem me reprehendat ? Aut quis mihi jure ſucen- 
Since the, ſpeech was delivered, the author hath added the 
obſervations. on the Greek Comedy, and the account of the 


ſeveral Theatres in the various parts of the Continent of Eu- 


ROPE : he hath alſo. added ſeveral notes; for. one of which, 


in particular, he acknowle ges 2 indebled to l 


learned and very valuablę friend, Mr. Thaddeus Maſon 
Harris, the Lil rarian of our Univerſity 7755 Au BRIDGE, 
who, 0 the elegant, claſfie attainments of the ſcholar, happily 
v MEL V . 5 . e een ee unites 
I am fond of theſe; ftudies, I on? Let thoſe be aſhamed who have buried 
themſelves in learning ſo 28 to be of no ule to ſociety, nor able to produce any thing 


to public yiew; but why mould I be aſhamed, who for ſo pe 4 have never 
been prevented by indolence, ſeduced by pleaſure, nor diverted 4 ſleep, from do- _ 


ing good offices d others. Who then tan cenſure me, or, in j e 
me ? on Whitegorth's A 1 15 guy 
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vin to ThE PUBLIC. 


unites the poliſhed; liberal manners. of a gentleman. Free 
uſe hath been made of, and copious extracts taken from, the 


various authors, to whom e ue hath been made for the 


| principal materials of wic 


"the [peech may be pro rly ſaid 
40 be in a great meaſure l In en een 


from whom: he hath made ext racls, are quoted, or môntio 


by nume; though ſamtlimes they are nod, as tht artracts ap- 
hs an meats» , feen, en ariginals. 75 
e eee ould. find. any amuſement or. inftruffion 
in the peruſal of thes"fpescky one deſign af the author well; in 
eme ſmall. degree, be amſcuered ble preſent publicution; but 
ald it, an the tyſtiale, prove ſo efficacious as to unlocit i 

minds , ſome of the more grejudiced, andi thereby, prove ile 
means" of procuring d repeul of, or, hereafter, prevent ths 
continuation-of Mat ungenerous, unfocial, barbarian; tempo- 


% 


rary, ſtatute, i nowaoteinpts to prevent ile very rational 
amuſements uh THEATRE among us; his * al end 
and deſign will be fully anſcuerad, and: Aer gen on, in mt 
complete, be afforded ta many urn and virtuous citizens, 
an dei u elan NY MIRA a I Re 
A poor, nerveleſs, paragraph maumnfacturer, in te Apollo, 
9 this preſent month of February, hut given us an 
extract from the * judicious Doctor BEATTLE,” profeſſor of 
_ in the Univerſity of ABERDEEN, to. prove 
the author hereof is wrong, in regard to his obſervation, 
t the cauſe of religion may receive aid from the eſtaba 
li ment of a well regulated Theatre among us; as, from 
me of the actors, a feu. > dull, droning, heavy, dray- 
horſes, in black gowns and bands, may catch a little anima- 
tion, unlearn their preſent barbarous' mode of pronunciation, 
and acquire ſome little proper action.“ The' extract from 
BEATTIE, however, by no means, proves what it ts adduced 
for—to contradict the author of this ſpeech ; for that extract 
only proves that the character of & THEATRICAL ACTOR, 
confidered, in the abſtrad, as a mere Actor, is a very differ- 
ent character from that of a Chriſtian Divine. "But; ſup- 
poſing that Doctor BEATTIE had afferted what the poor, 
ee quoter would have had him aſſert I would aſk, 
who is this ſame ®judicious'/Do@or BEATTIE ?”—A writer, 
by no means, of the firft rate abilities—if credit may be T's, 
to. one of the firſt ſcholars in Europe; who, in a letter, bear- 


ung date the 27th day of March; 1779, thus ſpeaks 1 


Boſton, Feb. 22, 1793. 


ro ris PUBLId. is 


Scots Univerſities; and of their learning, and A pw 


_ of this "en judicious Doctor BEATTIE.” —— In plyſic, 
cotch Univerſities certainly ys go the palm; but, 

% otherwiſe, their learning is ſcanty; their politics detgſlable, 

t their ſcience very ſuperficial ; and as to their metaphyſics 


* the 


te <1 look with contempt upon BE ATTIE—With abhorrence 
* upon HUME;”'—So much for the judicious Doctor 
BEATTIE. - | oe IN ; | 

Nie bright $UN of REASON is riſing of Wes us; the 


if 
thick fog of ſuperſtition muſt, neceſſarily, be diſpelled and 


 bamſh before the aſcending luminary, and the dark, gloomy 
bigot muſt ſoon go off the ſtage of life; when d new ſet of 


Actors wall appear, of more liberal ideas, and of a more re- 


fined tafte, formed to enjoy the poliſhed refinements of ſocial 


life, and to delight in the rational entertainments of a chaſte 


And well regulated Theatre. The old things are rapidly 


doing away ;—dlready (within the laſt twenty years ) the face 
of the political and of the moral world is changed—an 

greatly*for the better; for, metaphorically ſpeaking, there 1s 
now new heayens and a new earth,—Novus naſcitar Ordo l 


J. GARDINER, 


8 42. 
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other, AS; 


ir 
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My 1 PEAKERT 


5 : 33 


As the N. LAMA and xz Araioas 
EXHIBITIONS "have been Hifherta.unk in this 
country, and their hiſtory, nature, ane tendency lit- 
tle underſtood, even to a vaſt majority of members 
now preſent, I have lately dedicated a ſmall portion 
of my early morning hours, from the other public buſi- 
neſs, to inveſtigate this ſubject, the reſult of which I 
will now endeavour to ſubmit to the Houſe; at the 
ſame time, entreating their patient attention, and 
partial indulgence, if I deviate, on this occafion, from 
| my u uſual mode of  extemporaneous ſpeaking." agg 
| _— 


+ 


. a 
* S 
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12 Gardiner on the Theatre, 


often recur to, and read from, my notes, the many 
obſervations which I have collected upon this ſub- 


- ject: For, as I have been obliged to conſult a great 


variety of authors, as well ancient as modern, on the 
occaſion, from whom it was neceſſary to make copi- 


ous extracts, I apprehend no memory, however 


ſtrong, can ſo perfectly retain them all, as to repeat 
them accurately; more eſpecially, when it is conſid- 
ered that the extracts were ſo recently made, and in 
the hurry of the ſeſſion of the General Court. 
Having offered thus much, by way of exordium, I 
muſt ſay that I give my keartieſt diſſent to the report 
now under conſideration ; a report which the major- 
ity of your committee, Sir, ordered and enjoined me 
to lay upon your Honour's table. The committee, 
who made that report, conſiſted of ſeven members; 


two of whom were, moſt unequivocally, decided in 


favour of the report ; two others of that committee, 
with myſelf, were as determinedly againſt the ſame ; 
the other two of that committee (the worthy member 
from K:ng/ton, and the worthy member from Wong 
ofa: their voices in favor of the report, as Then 


adviſed; both of thoſe gentlemen declaring (if I then 


- - underſtood them right) that it was a fubjet᷑t they were 


not perfectly acquainted with, and, therefore, that 
dale Gould not, without Teeing their way more clear, 
conſent t&the repeal of law of this Commonwealth, 

which had been in force for above forty years laſt paſt. 

In ſtating theſe facts to the Houſe, the other day, I in- 

tended not the molt diſtant reflection, Sir, upon either 

of thoſe reſpectable gentlemen, one of whom lodges in 

the ſame houſe with myſelf, and with whom I am up- 
on terms of familiarity and friendſhip ; but there are 
ſome among us, in this Houſe, who preſume. to take 
too much upon themſelves, and attempt to controul 
and direct, where they have no other right than merely 

d | | ü 3 Ny g f to 
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ever 


peat 
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monſtrance ought to 
ſame to lie upon your Honor's table. 


Gardiner on the Theatre, | 


13 


2 12 3 | 
to adviſe, and attempt to perſuade. For my own part, 
Sir, 7 will not ſubmit to be led by ignorance, nor to 


be dictated to by inſolence; but will ever act from | 


myſelf, with becoming indignation ſpurn from me 


the ſupercilious, chattering, inſolent, and, while I 


Have the honor of a ſeat in this Houſe, with manly _ 
fortitude, will uniformly affert the unequivocal in- 
dependence of one of the repreſentatives of 


People. 


MR. SPEAKER,  - 


If I regard the rights of man; if I wiſh well to the 
intereſts of the place of my nativity ; if I regard the 
ſocial happineſs, the emolumentary advantages of 
the merchant, the ſhapkeepcr, the mechanic, and the 
principal manufacture of this great town, I can do no 
_ other. than give my feeble voice, and raiſe n 


a free | 


z 


weak 
hand, to carry into effect the wiſhes of the town, as 


contained and expreſſed in its inſtructions to its re- 
preſentatives; for, as to the remonſtrance of a number 


| of individuals, however reſpectable it may he, from 


2 


appears to me, Sir, 


attackingth | n 0 
Pinter 


fore, in my 


taken, than 


ought to govern, in all ſocietfes ; and 


* . 


"the numbers and characters of the remonſtrants, it 
to be a very irregular mode of 
10:ce of the corporation; and there- 
„u further notice of that re- 
to permit the 
e 
e town-meet- 
ing, at Fanueil-hall, when the queſtion, THEATRE, or 
no THEATRE, Was agitated, the majority for a THE- 


ATRE was very great, if I am truly informed; there 
appearing near three to one in favor of a THEATRE. 


That MAN has a natural, an inherent, an unalienable 
right to think, J apprehend will not be denied, at this 


day; that he has an equal right to commit thoſe thoughts 


to writing, I ſuppoſe, will not now be contradicted ; that 
when ſuch thoughts are committed to writing, none, 


* Wi 
n > * 


24 | Gardiner on 'the Theatre. : 


at this time, I preſume, will be hardy enough to aſſert 

that he has not plenary right to read, or, to hire, or 

= procure, another to _ uch writing to, or for, him, 
| either in private or in public; provided there be noth- 
ing, in ſuch writing, injurious to his nezghbour, or of 

an immoral tendency, and which may affect the peace, 

or good order of civil ſociety. To reſtrain a man 
from the free exerciſe of ſuch undeniable, natural 
"rights, in my humble opinion, is a moſt violent out- 

rage upon true civil liberty ; to attempt to prohibit 

him from the freeſt, and fulleſt enjoyment of all ſuck 

riglits, perfect deſpotiſm, and the worſt of all oppreſ- 

Hon. But, as this part of the ſubject will, doubtleſs, 

be touched by a much abler hand, receive a more 
thorough inveſtigation, diſquiſition, and convincing 
demonſtration, from my very worthy and truly ex- 
cellent friend, on the other ſide of the Houſe, even 
from the towering BALD EALxE of the Boſton-ſeat,®. 

to whom J am, in a great meaſure, indebted for theſe 
imperfect ſketches of THz RICHTS of MAN, I will, 
at preſent, decline offering any thing further on this / 
VVV 

That a THE ATRE Will be of very general, and great 
emolumentary, advantage to the:town"of Boſton, I 
think, Sir, none can deny, $1.0 will give themſelves 
time to gonſider that a THEATRE will call for the aid of 
1 the maſon the brick laper, the carpenter, the houſe- 
wright, the ſmith, the carver, the painter, the gilder, 

the glazier, &c. to erect, prepare, and finiſh the nec- 
eſary buildings for dramatic performances. When 

the houſe and neceſſary buildings are erected, deco- 

rated, and completed, ſtill there will, and muſt, be a 

further call for numerous artificers and mechanics, to 

prepare the ſcenery, the neceſſary machinery, and the 

. 1 VVoQ 9” 3 DANAONS. 
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wardrobe. The carpenter, the houſe-wright, the 
{mith, the manufaFurers of duck, or ſail- cloth, the tin- 
man, the turner, the painter, and the gilder, with va- 
rious other tradeſmen, muſt lend their aid and handy- 
craft aſſiſtance, as well as the merchant, the ſhop- 
keeper, the taylor, the robe-maker, the mantua-mak- 
er, and even the milliner, and the ſhoe-maker, who 
muſt be called upon for their cloths, their ſills, their laces, 
their duck, their colours and 1kill; their finery, and their 
teather, and work; as well as for many other articles; 
and various other materials, and labour, neceſſary to 
furniſh and compleat all the numerous requifites of 
embeliſhment, of dreſs, of ſcenery, and of machinery, 
which are indiſpenſible to a modern, improved, THE A- 
TRE : Nay, Sir, I do not know but even the honoura- 
dle fraternity of rope-makers may poſſibly be called up- 
on (notwithſtanding the preſent abhorrent averſion of 
fome of that craft to the manly and truly liberal en- 
tertainments of the THEATRE) for fach articles of 
therr manufacture as may be wanted, in ringing of 
bells, gibbeting villains and traitors, in effigy at leaſt, 
and in properly tying the arms, and ſecuring the 
hands, of filly fools, raving madmen, and ranting fan- 
atics All theſe trades and orders of citizens, there- 
fore, will, undoubtedly, be benefited by a TREATRR 
in this town. Other deſcriptions and orders of the 
inhabitants of Boſton (among which are that moſt uſe- 
ful body of men, the PxinTERs) muſt neceſſarily re- 
ceive emolumentary advantages from ſuch a THERA 
TRE. Strangers, eſpecially from the Weſs-Tndies and 
the Southward, who viſit us, complain much of the 
want of public places of refort, for innocent and ra- 
tional amuſement; as, in the ſummer and the fall 
months, our only public places of refort, for amuſe- 
ment (the Concert and A//emblies) are dead, and un- 
known among us, Thoſe, as well as all other 
| | ſtrangers, 
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| ſtrangers, who honour us with their company, uni⸗ 


verſally acknowledge, admire, and applaud, the gen- 
eral good humour, the unbounded hoſpitality, (for which 
the town of Boſton has ever been eminently. diſtin- 
guiſhed) the laudable humanity, uniform decency, 
_ courteous manners, and general urbanity of its in- 
habitants; yet, for want of ſome public place, or 
places, of rational entertainment and innocent amuſement 
to reſort to, they too often find the dull hours hang 
heavy upon their hands; when they leave us for 


New-York or Philadelphia; where, in the THEATRE, ' 


they can innocently recreate themſelves with * The 


"> feaſt of reaſon and the flow of ſoul.” —Now, Sir, did the 


town of Boſton poſſeſs a well regulated THEATRE, 

-theſe ſtrangers would, moſt probably, ſpend double 
the periods of time they generally paſs in this town: 
Great advantages, in ſuch a caſe, would, ſurely, re- 


ſult to the ſtable keepers, the keepers. of lodging 


Houſes, to che wine merchant, to the ſmith, tho 


coach maker, the harneſs maker, the painter, the 


owners of hackney coaches, and to various other me- 
chanics and profeſſions, as well as tothe ſhopkeeper, the 
taylor, the hair dreſſer, the ſhoe maker, the milliner, 
the tavern keeper, and others; who would thereby 
experience an increaſe of buſineſs and of profit; and 
from the increaſed continuance of ſuch ſtrangers 
among us, even the butcher, the baker, the milk man, 
&c. would be, in ſome ſmall degree, benefited, and, 
thereby, eventually, the landed intereſt, as well as the 
commercial, mechanical, and manufacturing, buſineſs, 
would receive ſome additional, emolumentary bene- 
fit and advantage. 3 Foy 
The illiberal, unmanly and deſpotic act, which now 
prohibits THEATRICAL EXHIBITIONS among us, to 
me, Sir, appears to be the brutah, monſtrous, ſpawn 
of a ſour, envious, moroſe, malignant, and truly be- 
: | Oe i 
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nighiel ſuperſtition ; which, with her impenetrable 


fogs, hath but too long beglvoinetl and diſgraced this 
riſing country NA country] by nature, intended for 


the production and cultivation of ſouſd reaſon, and of 


an enlightened; manly, freedom From the ſame 


deteſtable, canting, hypocritic, ſpirit was generated 


that abominable, Huichinſoniak, waRDPEN act'; 
which hath twice, in my time; been reprobated by 


the Houſe of Repreſentatives, who paſſed two ſev- 


eral bills for its repeal; although, it ſeems, it could 
not be given up by certain Simon Pures, the ſanQified 


zealots, of former Senates. It is to be lamented that 


this hypocritic, unconſhtutional, act is ſtill permitted 
to diſgrace our ſtatute book; while every man who 
has duly inveſtigated the ſacred principles , civil lib- 


erty contemns, and, with the enlightened town of 


Boſton, abhors, and pays not the ſmalleſt reſpect, the 
leaſt attention, to this abominable, impotent, act. 


Notwithſtanding Boſton annually refuſes to chufe the 


tyrannical wardens, I would alk, where, under the ſun; 
are there, on the Sabbath day, a more decent; orderly; 


popes than the inhabitants of this great, commercial; 
ſea-faring town, who, thus continue to treat, with” 


9 


* 
£459 Sir 1 


* 


due contempt, that'hypocritic, nefarious act 7 T7 
45 18 5 25 1 „ Os 8565 3 1 ; : 


q 3 8 


The parrieidious traitor, Covernor Hutchinſon, to deceive 
the old women into a belief of his. ſanttuy, generated this 
N | : * ; . . Tee = F * - HON : 


tyrannic act. 


. The day after the delivery ot this ſpoech, on ihe motion 


of Doctor IAR vis, a commitiee of the Houſe was appointed, 
to bring in a bill to repeal certain 9805 the Warden Ad: 
The. honorable Senate afterwards ſent down a bill, foritepeal- 
ing, in toto, this hypocritie, this tyrannic, ſtatute, with which 
the Houſe concurred; and which the Governor cheerfully 
aſſenting to; this deteſtable production of Hutchinſon} was, 
& length, finally. __ FV 


— 
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Sir! I really and truly venerate ; 1 ſhould rather 


ſay, I fincerely, and almoſt enthuſiaſtically, admire—the 


many great, and ſplendid virtues of our renown- 
ed, puritan anceſtors ; who were, as is moſt juſtly ſaid 
of them, in the preface to HusBaxv's Hiſtory of the 
Indian Wars, publiſhed near one hundred and twenty 


years ago, men of whom the world was not wor- 


thy; but ſtill, Sir, they were only men; and like all 
other men, were fallible ; liable to frailties, to preju- 
dices, and to error. Some errors, and ſome unjuſt 


prejudices, they , undoubtedly, had. Would to Go 9D, 


a veil was drawn over all their abſurd prejudices, Which, 
like the ſpots in the fun, tend, in ſome ſmall degree, 
to be-darken and obſcure the, otherwiſe, truly-tef= 
lendent eee their character! One of thoſe ab- 
rd prejudices, in my opinion, was their inveterate 


oppoſition, and abhorrent averſion, to the THz ATRE. 


Although it was an invariable maxim with them, 
that The further frum Roux, the nearer to Gon; 
yet, did they agree with the Roman CArholies, 
during the infamous and diſgraceful reign of that 
royal conjurer, that abominable monſter, Ax Es the 
I, as well as in the days of his obtruncated fon, 
CHARLES STUART, of bloody and diſſembling mem- 
ory; that burleſque $41xT of the uncharitable, diſ- 
ſenter-damning Epiſcopalians of the high, Engli/l 
church, that, The drama was not lawful to Chriſ- 
tians !” Now, Sir, "whoever is read in the hiſtory of 
the DRAMA, muſt know, that the ancient drama took 


$4 "I 


ſearch through the whole 3183 LE, I cannot find, ona 


e ſingle 


N 1 ma eat ad v m wr oi oi el . . FI RNS ECT mth. 
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fingle paſſage, therein, condemning either THE ATR ES 
or afors : On the contrary, I ſind, in that beſt of all 
books, many things which partake of dramatic poetry 
and of dramatic exhibition; and further, I find St. 
Paul, who was, by far, the moſt learned of all the 
Apoſtles, borrowing whole ſentences, and quoting 
ſeveral divine paſſages from the Greek poets, an 

Greek writers of comedy; which appear, as, well, in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, as in thoſe, his, epiſtles, which 
all true and fincere Chriſtians believe, and acknowl-- 
edge, to be inſpired writings. Thus, when Paul 


was at ATHENS, we find him quoting that divine 


hemiſtic, from Ax Ar us of Cilicia (Paul's own coun- 
try) who was a Greek poet, and an aſtrologer, who 
lived about three hundred years before the Apoſtle, 
and whoſe words, as tranſplanted into the Acts of the 
b font _ 
12 Tou yap ynvos £0pen. 

For we are has offspring. N | 
The ſame paſſage, with very little variation, is to 
be found in an admirable hymn, to the Sur REM 
Gon, by the poet and ſtoic philoſopher, CEE antats, 
the ſucceſſor of ZENO; whoſe words are 
© © By ov tyap nes c. „ Woes | 

This hymn of CIE ANTHEs is replete with warm 
ſentiments of rational deyotion.* So, again, 1 Cor. 


Clemens Alexandrinus retains a great part of the hymn, 
in his Stromata, lib. iv. p. 436. (Edit. Hernfeus. fol. Lug. Bat. 
1616.) © I know not if any of the commentators have = ht 
of this, or ſeen it, nor is it certain that Paul had. But if the 
Apoſtle had ſeen it, it appears moſt probable that he would 
quote the poet of later date {as thoſe he addreſſed would more 
readily recollett what poet he meant ;) and one whoſe ſenti- 
ments. agreed, in many reſpects, with the .morality. he was 
then teaching, than an old writer, whoſe works, it is moſt 
1 . rf * 8 | 7 - Probable, ; 
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XV. 33. © Evil communications corrupt good manners, is 
a quotation from a Greek comedy, written by the ex- 
cellent Greek comic poet, ME NAM DER, of the city of 
' ATHENS ; Who was remarkable for the ſweetneſs, 
brevity, perſpicuity, and ſententiouſneſs, of his ſtyle; 
and whom TERENCE, the: Roman, comic, poet, is 
continually imitating, or rather, according toCictro 
and others, almoſt literally tranſlating. This comic 
poet is ſaid to have written no Jeſs than one hundred and 
eight, or, according to others, one hundred and nine com- 
edies, which are now, for the learned world, unfortu- 
nately loſt. The delicacy and decorum conſtantly 
obſerved by MEenanDes, rendered him the darling 
writer of the ArHENIANs, at a time when that pol- 
iſhed people were arrived at the height of proſperity 
and politeneſs, and could no longer reliſh the coarſe 
railleries, the brutal mirth, and illiberal wit, of an 


4 1 


p * 1 
7 7 . 


his habit of plain ſpeaking was the faſhion of the times hie 
wrote in, and 1 — Clevo Finer gps 2 — have it; 
that he may be ſtudied by the pureſt readers we ſhould con- 
clude, when we are told he was the pillow companion of a 
Chriſtian ſaint, as the well known anecdote of Chr ſoſtom 
will teſtify.” Nie Obſerver, No, LXXV. 
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indecent Ariſtophanes.® In the firſt chapter of the 
Epiſtle of Paul to Titus, the twelfth verſe, the Apoſ- 
tle obſerves of the Cretians, that * one. of themſelves 
even a PROPHET” (it ſhould have been tranſlated a 
Por) „their own, ſaid, the Cretians are always liars, 


evil beaſts, ſlow bellies.” And PAur certifies, in the 


next verſe, that tis witneſs is true.” The paſſage 


here quoted, by the Apoſtle, 1s from the Greek of 


EPIMENIDES (by way of eminence called uE 
HARMER) a native of Gnoſſus, in CRE TE, a poet of 
oſt excellent moral character; whoſe words are, as 


quoted literally by the Apoſtle, | 
© Kpnres as Veura xoaxu Inpics tyarepes Up.” 


uch the ſame thing, if I rightly remember, is faid 


of theſe Cretians, by another Greek poet, even by Car- 
LIMACHUS z, from whom, alſo, St. Paur ſeems to 
have adopted that paſſage, in his Epiſtle to the Rom- 
ans, xiii. 1, 2—of © all powers being from Gop ; the 
powers that be, are ordained of GoD.  Whoſoever there- 


ore, Yeſeteth the power refiſteth the ordinance of Gov.” 


I have not the Greek poet by me, at preſent; though 
8 J ͤ̃ + OANOe 


* Euil communications corrupt good manners.” St. IE- 
ROM ſays theſe, words, which in the Greek are $9«povoiy 
wm xn oh, axe, are taken from MENANDER. 
The line is à complete iambic, and is recited verbatim by 
PAUL ; as may be ſeen, by looking into a Greek Teſtament, 

I have fince ſeen the words of CALLIMACHUs, and they 
are“ Kpyreg at Yeu! 


+ I have ſearched the College Library for the Hymns 


ff CALUIMACHUS, ſince the delivery of this ſpeech, but 
in vain: I there found Dopp's tranſlation of thoſe-hymns, 
however, from which I have made the following extracts. 
* W ho ſtrives with heaven muſt ſtrive with Egypt's king, 41. 
Who dare illuſtrious Ptolomy def. 
Muſt challenge PuœsUs, and the avenging ſky.” ivy 
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1 believe the Hymns and Fragments of CAL LIuA- 
cus may be found in the College Library. I have 
Mat. Prior's tranſlation of the Hymn of CaLLiMacuvs 


to AroLLo, however, by me; but whether it be a 


— 


have ever met with, and the comp 
moſt delicate and refined. I have, by no means, done him 


. 
9 


Who ſtrives, &e.] See the Hymn to JUerTER, vers. 
124 and ſeq. I do not know of any part of CALLIMA- 
CHUsS ſuperior in beauty to this: the poetry is moſt harmo- 
niouſly ſweet, the diction cegantly conciſe, beyond any 1 

iment to his prince the 


Juſtice in the tranſlation; but Mr. Prior has abſolutely dropt 
his author, I fhall give you a comment upon this paſſage, 


from the ingenious Mr. BLACKWALL on the Sacred Claſſics, 


There are in the Greek and Latin Claſſics, of the firſt rank, 


and merit, many elegant paſſages of 'high devotion to their 


| deities, noble panegyrics BROM their princes and patrons, and 


the moſt endearing expreſſions of reſpef and tenderneſs to 
their friends and favorite acquaintance. The polite poet 
CALLIMACHVU $has-places of this nature, one of which [ 


will preſent to the reader, which, I think, in a few, ſmooth, 


and truly poetical lines, contains a noble and juſt acknowl- 


edgement of the divine inſtitution of government, and au- 


thority of crowned heads, and the fineſt expreſſions of loyalty 
and duty to his own ſovereign, king ProLoux,“ (to whom 
CALLIMACHUS was librarian.) * Beſides, we find fome of 
the ſublimeſt morals and myſteries of religion beautifully ex- 
preſt, and with the pureſt propriety of lauguage, ſet forth in 


+ 
* 


this comprehenſive and ſtrong piece of eloquence: 
| = —Kaxov poxapeoow e. 
© Oc. paxerai preexaptoow ime Eaciy payers. _ 
© Oris th. Exon, xa AToAnon payee. | 
| Tov yopev w'ToAXw, ort '01'xart Juaby atides 1 
Trpnoe:duara yy, te Ati defiog n. Dop p. 
The paſſage in the Hymn to JUriTER, alluded to in the 
preceding note, I will here ſubjoin, from Dopp's trunſla- 
don of the Hymns of CALLIMACHUSs, with his note there- 


on, page 16 and 179, | . e 
„ But monarchs bend at thy eternal ſhrine, 120. 
* By JOvE ordain d, defended and divine, 
They rule from TH EE. ; bis 
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good tranſlation or not I do not pretend to fay ; tha 
there is animated poety arid fire in ſeveral paſſage 


In that tranſlation 1 find the followin 8 lines, whic ; 


I ſuppoſe, Prior would not have thus rendered, ha 


there been nothing like the ſubjekt in the original. 


« Againſt the Deity 'tis hard to ſtrive. 
He that reſiſts the power of Ptolomy 


1% Reſiſts the power of heaven; for pow r from heav'n | 


* Derives, and monarchs rule by gods appointed. 
Thus we ſee the THEATRES and dffors, not only 


© This ſentiment, that all the power and uthori y ings , 


was derived from THE SUPREME, and fo, conſequently, di- 
vine, is by no means, peculiar to our author: there is ſcarce 
any of the poets that do not agree with him: We have it in 
Homer, Hefiod, Theocritus, Moſchus, Pindar, Horace, Virgil, 


Sc, indeed Hefrod and Virgil ule the ſame words with our _ 


ꝶ6ꝛfl 8 
A os Avg Bags. ſays the former, and Ab Jove ſunt 
reges, the latter; and Horace beautifully 

- Regum limendorum in proprios greges, po 

'F ” in ipſos imperium + DIS TG 
So, in the Proverbs of Solomon, wiſdom ſays, * by me kings 
reign, and princes decree juſtice,” &c. viii. 15. The reader 
cannot but obſerve, that this paſſage bears analogy to that of 
St. PAUL, in his epiſtle to the Romans, xiii. 1. Let every 
ſoul be ſubject to the higher powers: For there is no power 
but of GoD.; The powers that be, are ordained of Gon,“ 


: 


&c. See alſo 1 Pet. ii. 3. St. Paul's word, ordained, (in 


the original aha at 1 have uſed in the tranſlation, as 
more expreſſive of the author's meaning. #713 
To xai ©QTep1v expire N ; 


The ſcholiaſt reads rag, for aafiv, which 1 judge to 


be the true reading, and St. PAUL's word, Teraypevas: Con- 


firms me in this opinion. The poet places GOD Axpng & 
NEED, in the Citadels, Or Watch-Towers: And that, 
according to Grevzus, becauſe Citadels were ſacred to JUP1- 
TER, as Ariſtides, in his Hymn, witneſſeth. Hence, among 
the Romans, JUPITER CAITror Ixus.“ - Dodd. 
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with tempeſt, when they choſe to alter their conſtitution, 
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unreproved by the Apoſtles; but, on the eontrary, 


tre find the great Apoſtle to the Heathen, or Gentiles, 
quoting and tranſplanting into the ſacred code, ſev- 


_ _ eral divine truths from the Greek poets and theatrical 
wyiters, where their moral ſentiments coincided and 


agreed with his own; and this, to me, is plenary, 
ſatisfactory, proof, that our puritan anceſtors were great- 


ly miſtaken in ſuppoſing, that theatrical exhibitions were 


unlawful to Chriſtians. The Apoſtles went out into all 


lands, inſtructed and commanded to convert all men 
to the truth, and to cenſure and reprove every vice. 


We, accordingly, find them, in all places, ſeverely 
cenſuring every deviation from the moral. lau, and 
even reproving the indecencies and unneceſſary or- 
naments of dreſs, and the indelicacies of behaviour; 
but not one ſyllable drops from them, either againſt 
THEATRES, Or againſt the actors of ſtage plays. A very 
ſtrong implied evidence this, that the theatrical exhi- 
b:tions of their times were, at leaſt, innocent, if not laud- 
able, recreations. f 
That there are many paſſages in the BIB LE, which 
partake of dramatic poetry and of dramatic exhibi- 
tions, I think, cannot be denied by à candid and at- 
tentive reader. To me, Sir, the Song of Moss ap- 
pears to be a ſacred, dramatic performance : for we 
cad in the xv. chap. of Exopus, that Miriam, the 

| PE 47 è᷑ è́— 

In anſwer to theſe Paraſites of monarchy, 1 would remark 
that, it appears to me, that the benevolent Creator of the uni- 
verſe approves of man's a in a ſtate of Society; and that 


Whatever Government men af/ent to is better for them than a 
. ſtate of anarchy. Even a monarchical, a deſpotic, government 


is better than a mere ſtate of nature; but that a monarchical is 
the beſt, and only heaven- appointed Government is an ab- 
ſurd idea, GoD ſurely approved of a republican Govern- 
ment for the eus, otherwiſe, he never would have puniſhed 
that people, and frightened them with thunder, nig and 

om a 
republic to a monarchy, the moſt abſurd of all governments 


N 


2 if bo . . 7 
Propheteſs, the ſiſter of Aaron, tgpk a timbrel in 
| | vent out alter her, 
with timbrels and with dances. And M1RtaM än- 
ſwered them” (the men who were ſinging and 


her hand and all the women 6 * 


dritma : the men ſinging, and the women dancing, 
and reſporifing, in a,ſemi-chorus, . Sing ye to the Lony, 


for he hath triumphed glorioufly ; the 3 75 and bis rider 
#* hath he th ou into the ſea ;” immediately after Which. 


+ into the ſea.” So, when Davie danced and glayed 
before the ark, while the fingers performed that 
rions-Plalin of praiſe, recorded in the xvi, chap..o! 
the firfl book of Chronicles, it ſtrikes me that the whole 
was:a ſacred, dramatic, exhibition. But that there are 


other divine DRAMAS in the Bins, we have the tel- 


timony and authority of the ſghlime Mizrox to 
prove, as well as the holy FATHER, Sr. ORIGEN, 
whom Mil rox quotes. The ſcriptures ſays Min- 
*r alſo affordus adivine paſtoral drama in the ſon, 
0%, Solomon, couſiſting of two perſons and a double 
1% charus, as ORIGEN rightly. judges;, And the Apo- 
„ calypſe“ (the Revelation) “of St. Zoku, is the ma- 
tt zeſtic image pf an high and ſtately iragedy, ſhutting 
up and intermingling her ſolemn ſcenes and atis with 
* a ſevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping ſym- 
e phonies. And this, my opinion, the grave Paxeus, 
commenting that book, is ſuſſicient to confirm, 
Whoever has read Doctor Haxwood's New Introduc- 


tion-to the ſtudy and inomledge f the New Teſtament, will 
find, in the ſecond volume of that curious work, an 
Mi 70 5 D : , : account 
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or alluded to in the NEw TESTAMENT; in the firſt ſec- 


tion of which are mentioned the alluſions to the Gre. 


cian games, in the ſacred writings ; and, in ſect. IV, of 
that learned performance, he treats of images, in the 


New, TESsTA ENT, borrowed from the THEATRE ; 


wherein the author obſerves that, in all countries 
the ſtage hath ever furniſhed different languages with 
the moſt beautiful metaphors that adorn them. In 
every tongue we read of the drama of: human life: Its 


feenes are deſcribed as continually /hifting and varying : 


Mortal life is repreſented as an intricate” plot, which 
will gradually unfold; and finally wind ub into hats 


mony and happineſs : and the world is ſtyled a mag- 


nifice) t Thectre, in which Heaven hath placed us, 
allg. to every man a charatter, is a conſtant ſpec- 
fator ho he ſupports this character, and will finally 
applaud ot condemn,” according to the good or bad 
execution of the part, whatever it is, he hath been 


appointed to at. I need n remark, though the 


obſervation is proper, for the ſake of illuſtratiag a 
very beautiful paſſage in one of St. Paul's epillies, 
that a variety of ſcenes are paint ed, and, by means 
of the requiſite machinery, are very frequently ſifting, 
in order to ſhow the characters in a variety of places and 


fortunes To the ſpectator, lively and affecting views 
are,” by turns, diſplayed; ſometimes, for example, 


of Thehts,- ſometimes of Athens, one while 'of-aipalace, 
at another of a priſon; now ol a ſplendid.triumph; an 

now of a” funeral proteſſton. Every thing, fron! the 
beginning to the cataſtiophe, perpetually varying and 


changing, according to the rules and condutt of the 


drama. . e to this, with what elegance and 
doth St. Paul, whom we find quoting 
MENAN DER, one of the moſt celebrated writers of 


the Greek comedy, repreſent the = rASs IN oF TAI 


WORLD 


70⁰ 
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WILD as continually: PASSING Aw v,“ and all the 
tenes of this vain and viſionary, life as perpetually. 
ſhifting. *< The imagery,” ſaith Grotius, . is taken from 
the xn ATRE, Where the, ſcenery is 1 denly changed, 
andexhibiteth an appearance totally different.” And 


4 


as the tranſactions of the pz.ama are not real but fic- 


titious and immaginary; ſuch and ſuch charatlers be- 
ing aſſumed and geſonated, in whole joys or griefs, 


in whoſe domeſtic felicities or infelicities, in whoſe. 


eleuation or depreſſion the actor is not really and perſon- 
ally intereſted; but only ſupports a character per- 


haps entirely foreign from his own, and repreſents paſ- 


ions and affeclions in which his own heart hath no 
ſhare: Ho beautiful and expreſſive, when confider- 
ed in this light, is that paſſage in ſcripture wherein 
the Apoſtle is inculcating a chriſtian indifference for 
this world, and exhorting : us not to ſuffer ourſelves 
to be unduly; nffefed either by the joys or ſorrows of ſo 
fugitive and tranſitory a SCENE. But this I ſay, breth- 
ren, the time is ſhort, It remaineth that both. they that 
have wives. be as though they had none: and they that weep 


as though they wept not: and they that, rejoice as though 


they rejoiced not: and they that buy as though they poſſeſſed 
not: ca? they that uſe this world as not abuſing 1 
tlie xASHIOR Or THIS WORLD PASSETH AWAy.t The 
reader. will be pleaſed with the following illuſtration. 
of this paſſage by the learned and 1ngenious Mr. 
Brekell of Liverpool. If we keep in mind the ſup- 
poſed alluſion in the text (The faſhion of. this world 
paſſeth away) we. ſhall diſcern a peculiar beauty and 
force in his language and ſentiment. For the actors, 
in a play, whether it be comedy or tragedy, do not act 


their 
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their own proper tid. perſonal concerns, but only 
perfonate and Winde the characters and conditions of 
other men. And To when they weep, in acting ſome 
tragithl port, it is as Vhough 90 — Not; and there is 
mare ſhow and af ppearance, truth and reality, 
of rrief and 9585 in the cas On the other hand; 
if they. rejoice, in acking ſome brighter ſcene, it is as 
though they Te oe nos; it is büt a kfeigtred ſemblanoe 
of joy, and forced air of mifth and gaisty, which they 
eit te the ſpectators, no real inward gladneſs of 
heart. ''If they ſeem to contract marriages, or act the 
merchant, or perſonate'; 'A gentlemam of fot rent, Atl at 
— nothing but fellion. And fo when t e play i 1s over 
they aue, no wives, u Þoſſeſſiohs, er e no enſoy 
ments of the World, in e of 
ations. ' In like manner, by khis apt compariſon, Þ 
imagine the Apoſtle Word teach us te moderate our 
defires and affeQions towards every thing in this 
world; and rather, as it were, to perſonaie ſuch things 
as matters of a foreign nature, ban to incorporate 
ourfelyes with them, as our on proper and perſonal 
concern *π The Theatre is alſo furniſhed with dreſſes 
fuitable to every age, and adapted to every circum- 
ſtance and change of fortune. The perſons of the 
druma, in one and the ſame reprefentation, frequently 
fupport a variety of 'crrafters, the prince and 'the 
be eggar, the young and the old. — change their dreſs 
according to the cfarutler iti which they reſpectively 
Afr: by turns YE aſide one habit, and aſſuming 
another, a ecably to every condition and: age. The 
Apoſtle Faul ſeems to allude to this cuſtom; and hig 
expreffions, regarded in this light, have a peculiar 
beauty and energy, when he exhorts Chriſtians to 
rr OFF THE OLD MAN with his deeds, and to PUT 
| . i "FIRE; 135 oN 
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en THE. NEW Max. -Coloff. chap. iii. ver. g, 10. 
And in Ephef. chap. iv. ver. aa, 23, 24. That ye 
«© p0T OFF, concerning the former converſation; the 
<'the'0LD MAN, Which is corrupt according to the 


deceitful luſts; and be renewedin the ſpirit of your 
minds, and that ye puUT.oN THE/NEW: MAN, Whic 


<« after Gon, is created iu righteouſneſs and true ho- 
„ lineſs. “ It is well known to the learned, Sir, that 
the ancient Tragedy of the Greeks was, at firſt, no more 
than a ruſtic ſong in honour of Baceuus, attending 
the ſacritice of a goat; an animal hated by that heath- 
en god, a8 pretended;;: becauſe the bite ef a goat was 


| peculiarly injurious to the vine. What at firſt was 


no more thai an accidental frolic hecame an annual cuf- 
tom, next a public ſucrafice, und then an ęſlabiſted rites 
for, as every: thing in Pagan antiquity was ſacred, 


ſports and amuſements were changed into feaſts, and 
the TEM rs were Converted into rukgrTaæzsr but 
this by due degrees. The Grecians, advancing in 


poliſhed manners, carried into their towns a feaſt that 
fprung from the leiſure of the country: Their beſt 
poets took a pride in compoſing thele religious hs 
to the honour of Baccnus, and embelliſhed them 


with the agreeahle entertainments of muſic and dancing. 


After a length of time, the ſongs advancing in per- 
fection; it Was found neceſſary to give the fingers 
ſome relief ; and that the company might be amuſed, 
during the pauſes of the muſic, an atlor was intro: 


duced I his hart could be no other than a fingle - 


ſpeech, ſetting forth that he repreſented Hercules or 

Theſeus, or .lome other hero of antiquity, and had 

performed ſuch or ſuch an illuſtrious atchieyement : 

At the next pauſe, another perſonated charafter advanc- 
„Thus far Doctor Harwagd. 


+ And ſee Chambers' Dictionary, title, Cnorv $ 
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ed; at the next anuther; but each unrelated aud un- 


connected with the other. This, it is imagined, was 
the ſtate of the DRANMæ till Theſpis and Phrynicus had 
the addreſs to continue the ſame interlocutor through 
every pauſe of the muſic, and to make him the nar- 
rator of one uniform and continued ſtory. The nov- 
elty had the good fortune to pleaſe ; and as the ſto- 
ries were intereſting, the ſongs in honour of Bacchus 
ceaſedtoamule till, by degrees, they loſt their original 


_ defign, and took their colouring from the interme- 
diate repreſentation. Such was the rude: ſtate of 


Tragedy, when Eschvus conceived: the great de- 
ſign of forming it into a new ſpecies of poetry that 
ſhould rival, even the epic, in dignity: Thie humble 
arbor, interwove with vine branches, gave place to 
ſcenes of aſtoniſhing grandeur; the actor, no longer 
mounted on the car of Theſpis, with his face ſmeared 
over with lees of wine, or covered with a maſk; form- 
ed from the bark of a tree, now trod a ſpacious age, 
magnificently habited in a robe of honour and the 
ſtately buſkin; even the maſt, that eternal diſgrace 
of the ArkENIAMN TuRATRR, wore a new and ele- 
gant form, expreſſive of the character repreſented. 
But theſe exterior decorations were proofs only of 


the taſte of Æscuvrus : his ſuperior genius appeared 
in giving life to the piece, by introducing the dia- 


logue, without which there could be no action; and 
from this circumſtance it is that he is, with the high- 
eſt propriety, called the father of the drama. A 
„ 357 RIG oF i 2.1: Jats 


* See the preface to Mr. Porter's moſt maſſerly tranſlation 
of ASCBYLUS, 1 Is bref 45.47 8b 0 
Ignotum Tragice genus inveniſſe Camene © 
Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpts 
ui canerent agerentque, perundti fæcibus ora. 


Poſt hunc perſona pallaque repertor honefle 
EE oo 2 Eſchylus, 


* 


8 
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late writer of an excellent hiſtory of Greece, ł obferves 
of the divine, Greek philoſopher, Sock ar Es, that *How 
lad great ſoever might be his perſonal influence, the tri- 
umph of his philoſophy became more illuſtrious and 


gh complete, after his principles were embraced by thoſe 
ar- | 2 we ola 
OV= who cultivated the imitative arts, and directed the 


ticularly Greece, have ever produced immediate 


nt and powerful opinions and characters. In Greece 


alone the ruTAERR was regarded as an object of the 
firſt importance and magnitude; it formed an eſſen- 
de. tial, and by far the moſt ſplendid, part of religious 
hat worſſip; the expenſe of ſupporting it exceeded that 


\ble of the army and navy together; and this celebrated 


entertainment, which united the Tragech and the 


e tO CE 21 Pg 
ger Opera of the moderns, was carried to perfection by 
aa a favourite diſciple of Soc AES, whale works were 
1 ſo univerſally admired in Greece that, in the Sicilian 
age, %, the Syracuſans releaſed from captivity thoſe A- 
th thenians, and thoſe only, who had learned to repeat 
race the verſes of EuniripEs. This admired poet ren- 
ele. dered the Grecian Tragedy complete, by perfecting 
A | 5 1 . x 1 ; : þ 15 . bein Sr 2 
ted. * 2355 753 . 0 CCC 5 # 3 
f Aſchylus, et modicis inſt ravit gulpita tignis, 0 


ared Sy At docuit mag numque loqui, nitigue cotlurn o. 
dia- Succeſſit uetus his Comædia, non ſine muli ti 
and LTaudee . Honk. Ars Poelica. 
igh- heſpis, Inventor of the tragic Art,, 
- Carried his yagrant Players in a cart: 


n HFligh oer the crowd the mimic tribe appear j 
And play d and ſung, with lees of wine beſmear'd. = 
2th Then Æſchylus a decent Vizardus'dg... > 45: 
ation I Built a low Stage; the flowing Robe diffus“ e. 
by In Language more ſublime his actors rage, 
And in the graceful Buſkin tread the Stage. 
And now the ancient comedy appear 0 . 

Nor without pleaſure and applauſe was heard. Francis. 
Doctor ie. e 5 

1ylus, 
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o- public amuſements, | which in all countries, but par- 
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the Cnoxvs, the principal diſtinction between the 
ancient and the modern drama, and which, when prop - 
erly conducted. rendered the former more regular, 
yet more varied, more affecting; above all, more 1n- 
 tereſting and inſtruttive. «? 
% From the prevailing manners of the times, when 
the principal citizens lived together in crowds, and 
daily frequented the public halls, the Gymnaſia, the 
Forums, and the temples, it was natural to expect the 
action of a Gretian Tragedy ſhould conſiſt in ſome great 
public event, which intereſted the whole body of the 
people. The ſcene was uſually the portico of a tem- 
ple, the gate of a palace, the wide expanſe of a forum 
or market place. In ſuch places many fpettators 
mult be ſuppoſed preſent who would naturally take 
part in an action which concerned the public intereſt 
and happineſs. On this principle was introduced the 


3 FEES ; MG 1 WE! . „ * 3 +: FN 
* ASCHYLUS was the inventor of the chorus, and applied 
it to Tragedy, as one of its greateſt, and moſt enchanting ſub. 

limities. He divided the chorus into the gpopy' , Strophe or 
Stanza ; erricgog%', Antiftrophe, (from arri, the contrary way, 
and cooęn, turning) ſo called becauſe the dance turns about; 
and the Epode, Fowd©», being the flanza which followed the 
Strophe and the bes web The chorus" in ſinging the 
| Strophe moved, or marched, trom the g to the left, of from 
eaſt to weſt; in ſinging the Antiſlrophi, they moved the con- 
trary way, from the 4% to che right, or from weſt to eaſt; and, 
in ſinging the Epode, they all ſtood Rilli>Sophort es and Euri pi. 
des ſometimes gave their chorus'one continued ſong; Tome- 
times they divided their chorus into Stroþhisand Antiftrophes ; 
and ſometimes into Strophes, Antiſtrophes, and Epodes. This 
variety in the chorus, condutted with judgment, ſupported 
by all the majeſty and ſplendid beauties of poetry, and enrich- 
ed with all the captivating charms of 'muſic/{ wikch produced 


a diverſity of ſongs and dances) gave a wonderful grace to the 
whole repreſentation, and afforded infinite delight and enter. 
tainment to the ſpectators and auditors, 5 
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„ Enonvs, confifiing of fuch perſons as men properly ww | 
„ ſuited the occaſion, and who, though not immedi- | 3 


ately or principally concerned in the cataſtrophe; 
i=: had ſuch general, and indirect intereſt, as kept them 
_ if continually on the ſecne, and, made them approve, 
n or condemn, promote or oppoſe the ſentiments an 


- 
** 


d meaſures of the 4lors. The Chonus never quitting 
* the ſtage, neceſlarily, introduced the unit 2 place 3 
and as their ſongs and dances between the acts ex- 
it preſſed the feelings excited by the, repreſentation, | 
* they connected the preceding act with that which im- 1 
mediately followed it, and rendered the whole ſpec- 5 _ 
„ nacle uninterrupted and continuous.“ The muſec of 
rs > 3 rp es se the 


1 Now it is well known t6 0 man converfant in the 
ft Greek theatre, how the Chorus, which in fact is the parent 
1E of the drama, came in proceſs of improvement to be woven 

8, into the fable, and from being at firſt the whole, grew in time 
to be only a part: the fable being ſimple, and the characters 
FT) few, the ſtriking part of the ſpectacle reſted upon the ſinging 
d. and dancing of the interlude; if I may fo call it, and to theſe 
the people who were too long accuſtomed and too warmly at- 
tached to allow any reform for their excluſion ; the tragic poet 

*. therefore never got rid of his Chorus, though the writers of he 

it; Middle Comedy contrived to diſmiſs their's, and probably 
he their fable being of a more lively character, their ſeenes were 

he better able to ſtand without the ſupport of muſic and ſpecta- 
m cle,” than the mournful fable and more languid recitation of 
n- the tragedians. That the tragic authors laboured againſt the 
id, Chorus will appear from their efforts to expel Bacchus and 
91 his Satyrs from the ſtage, in which they were long time op=' „ 
e- poſed by the audience, and at laſt by certain ingenibus expe- f [ 
; dients, which were à kind of compromiſe with the public, ef- A 
nis tected their point: This in part was brought about by the in- 
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ed Wl troduftion of a fuller ſcene and a more active fable; but the 'EH 
. Chorus with its accompaniments kept its place, and the 1 
0 oet, who ſeldom ventured upon intro mo more than three : 4 


he peakers on the ſcene at the fame time, qualified the ſterility = 
er. of his buſineſs by giving to the Chorus a 3 of the dialogue: 1 
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the Cuon us was miore rich and various, and the poe- 
try more elevated and glowing, than what could be fee 


i 
3 


admitted into the as, or ordinary dialogue, which MW; - 
was confined to the zambic meaſure ;* circumſtances 5 
Which, „ ee the numbers, the dreſſes, the 8 
dances, and geſtures of theſe fancied ſpectators, equal - fi 
ly increaſed the magnificence and variety of the f po, 

„„ tt + + "OE, log 
who' at the ſame time that they farniſhed the ſtage with num- by : 


bers, were not counted amongſt the ſpeaking characters ac- al 2 
eording to the rigout of the uſage above-mentioned. : 
V Jambics were uſed in Tragedy, and were ſo called from 
the Jambus, of which they conſiſted, the firſt ſyllable of which 
was ſhort, and the other long. Theſe Iambics ran off with 
great rapidity, becauſe the ſhort ſyllable was always firſt. 
8 5 laba longa breoi ſubjecta, vocatur 1ambus, 
es 01tUsS- ; 


| % $64 RON Arter Packs 
A long ſyllable immediately following, a ſhort is called 
an Iambus, a rapid foot. Although Tambics, conſiſt of fix 
feet, yet ſuch is their rapidity, that they have been called Trim- 
eters, or Verſes of three, feet, becauſe, im ſeanning of them, 
eee 0 ooo gy fu; ie, os 
ide etiam trimetris accefſere juſt, 
Momen Iambeis. Hon, De Arte Poet. 
Whence ambics have obtained the name of Trimeters, 
The Poets, finding pure fambics were too rapid, and, for 
that reaſon, not io well ſuited to the ſolemn, majeſty of Trag 
edy, introduced. and mixed, with them, Spondees ; which, 
by their length or {lowneſs, might correct the n e | 
and rapidity of the Jambics.”. Since that time, the ambus ad- 
mits of the Spondee in the firſt, the third, and thefifth foot, and 
retains the, old Jambic meafure in the ſecond, the fourth, and 
the ſixth foot of the tragich, verſes. By this means the verſes 
are now more noble 5 olamn, though the meaſure of Tri- 
meters ſtill continues, the ſecond. foot being ever an Jambus. 
The comzc> Poets inyert this order, and place the Spondee 
where the tragick Poets have the fambus., HORACE, in his 
Art of Poetry, takes notice that comedy, as well as tragedy, is 
adapted to theſe Jambics, as they are fitter for alternate , dil- 
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5 entertainment. They likewiſe rendexeg it more af - : 
h Wing; fince nothing is more proper to intereſt us | 
„in any ſcene, than the beholding a great number of 
ne perſons deeply engagefl by it, and expreſſing their 
1 feelings by natural tones and movements. But the. 
wy Principal advantage of the CHorvs was to furniſh the 
poet with an opportunity {without loading the dia- 
it. logue and rendering it too ſententious) of enforcing, 
by all the powers of fancy and of numbers, that mor- 
al inſtrucſion s which was occaſionally attempted by 
7 7 5 | a 894 REY | 1 . Esenvivs 
Archilocum proprio rabies armavit iambo . 
Hunc ſoccci cepere pedem grandeſque cotlurni, 
- "Alternis aptum ſermonibus, & populares 
VPicentem ftrepitus, & natum rebus agendis 
„ gr RTE Ho. Ars Poeticay 
Archilocus, with fierce reſentment warm d,. 
Was with his own ſeyere Jambics arm d, 8 
- + WhoſeWpid numbers, ſuited to the ſtage, ; 
In comic humour, or in'tragic rage 
With ſweet variety were found to pleaſe, 
And taught the dialogue to flow with eaſe; 
„Their numerous cadence was for action fit, 
And form 'd to quell the clamours of the pit.“ 
: ; 4 : ; v 7 [IE SFO E FRANCIS, 
* HORACE, in his Art of Poetry, gives us the following 
© A&aris partes chorus, officrungue virille 
' Defendat: neu quid medios intercinat adtus, 4 


Quod non propoſito conducat & hareat.apte, 
Ille banis faveatque & conſilietur amico, q 
Et regat zratos, & amet peccare timent ? 
Ille dapes laudet menſe brevis; Ue ſalubremn 
Tuſtitiam; legeſſue, & qhertis otia portis: 

le tegat commiſſa, Deoſque precetur, & oret, © . 

I redeat miferts, abeat 7 N 5 ä * 
; 3 | © Hor, Ars Poetica. . 

The Chorus muſt ſupport an aftor's part; | 
Defend the yirtuous, and adviſe with art; 
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cle in the eternal chorus. See TEE OBSERVER. 
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Kzonvrus and? Sornoclzgs, but which forms the 


continual end and aim of Eunleipzs, who had a 
ſoul to feel, and a genius bo exprely whatever is moſt 
lovely, and moſt excellent in ſentimentf and char- 


 aftex. It is unneceſſary to mention the enn de- 


licacy of Admetus and his attendants towards his gueſt 


 Hergules ; the lively emotions of gratit e in that he- 
ro; the friendſhip of Pylades and Oreſles; the amia- 
ble picture of conjugal affection in the character of: 


ole remains of that ineſtimable 


* 


Alceſlis; ſince the w 


writer prove his unceaſing labours to warm his coun- 


trymen with all the virtues and charities that adorn 
private life, as well as to keep alive an ardent love of 
the republic, and a generous paſſion for its glory and 


liberty ; while, in ſeveral-pallgges he deſcribes and 


refutes the philoſophy of Epicurus, (which was chiefly 
borrowed from the licentious maxims of the Sophiſts) 
with ſuch fulneſs and accuracy as entitleghim'to the 


ry v4 4% 


2 the choleric, the proud appeaſe. 0 

nd the ſhort feaſts of frugal tables praiſe ; _ 

* Applaud the juſtice of well-govern'd' States, 
And peace triumphant with her open gates; 

Intruſted ſecrets let them ne er betray, 

But to the righteous gods with ardour pray, 


That fortune with returning. miles may bleſs Py 


Afflicted worth, and impious pridedepreſs.” —Fr axcts. 


* In a ſragment of one of whoſe tragedibs, Sophocles thus 
aſſerts the UN1TY of the SUPREME BEAN. 


a 


of heaven and earth; the fea and all which it contains.” 


+ EURIPIDES with great ſublimity thus invokes the eter- _ 


nal godhead. 5 | "IBM 

„TREE I invoke, THOU. SELF-CREATED BEING, who 
** framed all nature in thy ctherial mould, whom light and 
* darkneſs, and the whole multitude of the ſtarry train encir- 


Theſe” 


* 


E Y +" 4 by 4 
n 


* 
ſented by ſome of their contemporaries.” 
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That Evzivipes, though ten years older than 
Sock aTts, owed the characteriſtic excellencies of his 


| works to the converſation and friendſhip of that un- 


rivalled moraliſt is univerſally acknowledged by an- 


groſsly miſrepre- 


= wc fe though the character and intentions both 


the poet and philoſopher were 
It is very juſtly obſerved, by the author of a Diſ- 


» 4 *4 I. 


0 + ans 


; and 
Theſe ſublime and juſt ſentiments, of the omnipotent Jz- 
HOVAH, do honor, as well to the drama, in general, as to 
their reſpective authors, in particular; who, from the natural 
illuminations of their own uninformed minds, without the 
aid of a written revelation, could thus hreathe forth ſuch great, 


# p - 


divine, and everlaſting truth? 


the 389th year of their city; when, being 


| Saturnian ; upon a ſuppoſition that ſuch kind of 
been in uſe in the golden age, during the reign of SATURN. 
_ The aftors and repeaters: of theſe clowniſh, ſarcaſtic, verſ- 

es, or poems, played the parts of low buffoons, caſting alter- 
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ceive, at once, its fill of improvement and of delight?” 


So thought the wile and lettered ſages of the moſt 


wiſe and learned nation the world ever knew, even 
the truly refined and perfectly poliſhed Greeks ; from 


ww + 


in Europe, received and cultivated the dramatic art. 


— 
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- * The Romays were ſtrangers to all „lage exhibitions until 
defolating peſtilence, they e ee, the neighbouring 
ſtate of Hetruria, or T. N or a band of Hiſtriones or 


Fage- Players, in order to charm, or frighten away the 


Plague. Erem theſe Hiſtriones, the Ro AN s became ac- 
quainted with the old, rude, extemporaneous, Fe/cennane verl- 
es of Hetruria, to which they afterwards gave the name of 


erſes had 


nate, rude, jokes and ruſtic railleries at each other, in a kind 
of half-proſe, doggrel, verſes; too often accompanying the 


ſame with very oblcene language and laſcivious geſtures, The 


whole exhibition was attended with dancing and the muſic of 
the flute, and ſometimes of the harp, alſo. The Romans 
borrowing and adopting theſe rude farces from their Tu/can 
neighbours, exhibited them afterwards, at the feſtivals of their 
Denties, which ever were a ſtrange mixture of devotion. and 
debauchery. From the time of their firſt introduction in Rox 
in the 389th year of the city, the Romans, until the opening 
of the ſuperb, permanent Theatre of POMPEY THE GREAT, 
conſtantly exhibited them upon an occaſional, wooden ſtage. 
Theſe Fefcennine, or Saturnian, yerſes ſoon degenerated in 
the moſt atrocious, per ſonal, libels, attacking, inthe moſt ſcan- 
dalous and infamous manner, the firſt families and the moſt 
reſpectable characters in the Roman republic, This groſs per- 
verſion of theſe fage exhibitions, at length, produced laws, 
with ſevere penalties, to reſtrain the very licentious pub- 
lic libellers. Thoſe laws had an happy effect, in putting 


a ſtop to ſuch diſgraceful licentiouſneſs, deterring the verſify- 


ers from proceeding thus to inſult their magiſtrates and more 


and a well · acted play; by which the mind may re- 


whom the lordly Romans, and every poliſhed nation 


afflifted with a 


nenne 
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When the Romans governed the world, all the great 
cities of their enormous empire were - embelliſhed 


with THEATRES for the exhibition of flage plays, and 
| other public ſhews and purpoſes, for the amuſement, 


entertainment and accommodation of the people. 
The city of "ATH x ws ' boaſted of the moſt magnif- 
icent and celebrated "*nzarRE of all antiquity, 
where their tragedies and other dramatic perform- 
ances were exhibited with moſt aſtoniſhing pomp and 
ſplendor: For we find them expending upon the de- 
corations of one ſingle tragedy of their celebrated fa- 
vorite, tragic poet, Sor nocli Es, a ſum little ſhort of 
one hundred and forty thouſand pounds of our money: 
The Greeks had alſo a very ſpacious and ſplendid 
theatre at ErHESUs, which is mentioned even in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles; where we read that © the peo- 
ple ruſhed with one accord into the 1HnñEATRE.“ Not- 
worthy citizens, andtcaring their private characters to pieces, 
on the public tage. A change in the ftage exhibitions ſoon 
took place, and much for the better. Furces were now pro- 
duced and publicly exhibited, under the name of Satzres; 
which were, by no means, wholly deſtitute of wit and humour. 
The public ſſage exhibitions, were now more poetic, chaſte, 
and refined; the muſic was improved, and nothing now ap- 
peared in the dances; of obſcenity and the former groſs, inde- 
cencies. Theſe Satires, as they were called, from this time 
became the only Ludi Sceniti, or public ſlage exhibitions, until 
after the firſt Punic war; when, in the 514th year of the city, 
Andronicus, the Greek, appeared, and produced the firſt 
proj er and truly dramatic compoſitions ;. to which the people 
cked, in throngs, heared them with admiration, and came 
from them delighted and enraptured. The year after, Andro. 
nicus produced his firſt play, at Rome, the famous poet En. 
nus, who Was afterwards a very famous dramatic writer, was 
born, at Rudie in Calabria, For a more ſatisfactory account of 
theſe matters, the reader is referred to the annexed diſfertation, 
. * Beſides the exhibitions of the drama, the THEATRES 
ſerved them for holding their town-meetings, or aſſemblies ot 
the people, in, _ | 
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; withſlanditg the THEATRES which the Apoſtles muff 
have met with in all the great cities of the Heathen 
or Gentiles, where they preached the goſpel, we do 


not. find them reproving the frequenters of thoſe TH x- 
ATRES, or condemning the traged:es or comedies there 
exhibited ; nor yet condemning one ings actor: On 
the contrary, as I obſerved before, we find St. Pavr 
making quotations from their poets and comic wreters, 
in juſtification of his own ſentiments. The amiable, 
the virtuous, the exemplary good man and devout 
Chriſtian, the celebrated Mr. App1sow, ſurely enter- 
tained.no bad opinion of the. THEATRE ; or that dif- 
tinguiſhed patriot, philanthropiſt, an 
loſopher, would never had written his patriotic and 
fentimental Tragedy of Caro, his Comedy of the Haunt- 
ed Houſe, and other dramatic compoſitions. Nor, if 
they had thought the sTacE a vehicle of vice and im- 
morality, can we readily belitve that the great, the 
ſublime, the pious Prey You, the chaſte Rowe, 
and others, (men of morals. the moſt pure, of man- 
ners moſt unimpeachable, and of piety the moſt ex- 
alted !) would have written thoſe playswhich are, every 
year, publicly exhibited onthe THEATRES, in England. 


And one of the molt learned and pious dignitaries 


of the Engli/h chuxch, even the great Archbiſhop Tir- 
Lorsox gives his teſtimony, decidedly, in favor of 


dramatic exhibitions; for, ſpeaking of plays, he obſerves, 


that «© they might be ſo framed, and governed by ſuch 
rules, as not only to be mnocently diverting, but in- 
ſtructive and uſeful, to put ſome follies and vices out 
of countenance, which cannot perhaps be ſo decently 
reproved, nor lo effectually expoſed and corrected 


any other way.“ 


0 


In confirmation of the truth of this great and good 
man's obſervation, I will now relate a well known 
fact, in the Roman Hiſtory. Pour zius Macnus, of 

j oe ao Fonda cute 


chriſtian phi- 


— 
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uff PomyEVY THB GREAT, after the many vittories he had Ti 
1en obtained; and the great conqueſts he had made; had. 
do certainly, a good title to the eſteem of the people af =; 
ur- BS Rome ; yet; that great man, by ſome error in his cone . 
ere duct, became very unpapular, and an ohjsct of gene- 
On ral diſſike to his gountrymen ; and, therefore, in th 0 
vr WW reprefentation. of an old play, when Diphilus, the actor, N 
ers, cams to repeat theſe words, Noſtra- miſaria, tu, es, 
ve, Magnus. {You;:Maonvus, are our affliction) the 
vout audience immediately applied them to Po-] EY who! 
ter- at that time, was as well known hy the name of 
dif- Macnus, or THE GREAT, as by the name of 'Pow- 
„i- 2=trus, or Pour EN; and that audience were ſo high- 
nd ly: pleated with the ſatyrical application of thoſe 
ant- words, that, as CIcERO relates, they made Diphilus 
if repeat thoſe words an hundred times over. An ag: 
im- count of this incident was immediately carried to . _ 
the Wl  PoMegy;;' who, inſtead of reſenting it as an injury; 5 oh, 
ve, was fo wife as to take it for a juſt. repraof. . He im- ene” pe rl 
an- mediately examined his conduct, he altered his mea- 35 1 
ex- Wl ſures, by degrees, he regained the eſteem of the peg- iv 
ery ple, and, thereby ſhewed that he neither feared the | 1 
nd. wit of the ſtage, nor injuriouſly felt its ſatire. This 3 1 
ries is an example worthy of a great man, and proper to F 
11- be imitated by great men in all countries; for, as no 1 
of man is infallible, the greateſt may err, the moſt cir- | ' 
es, ¶ cumſpect, one time or other, may be guilty, of ſore _ „ 
z 


* EN 


ach piece of ridiculous behaviour: Nemo mortalium omni- 5 / 
in- bus horis ſahit: No man is wile at all times: Humanum „ 
out , crrare : It is the lot of human nature to err: and "ul 
iy Aliguando bonus dormitat Homerus + even the excellent | ** 
ted WM Hou n is ſometimes found nodding. In all free k 
5 countries the sr AGE has proved a ſucceſsful monitor, 1 2 
zod to thoſe great men who deſerve reproof, and has af- 5 A 
wn forded to them an opportunity to reform thoſe errors - "2 
, of Ml and indiſcretions, thoſe follies, or thoſe vices, which _ OD } 
E x „5 CC Ws Aunt .- 
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none of their friends would be free enough, or rather 
Honeſt enough, to give them in private. And this ſtory 


of Pour EY, as well as a real knowledge of the Roman huj- 


tory, muſt convict of ſupreme ignorance, or groſs miſ- 
repreſentation, the perſon who. fent to Apans's 
Chronicle of the 12th of this month, certain extracts 


from a Britiſh author of he Occaſional Papers, as the 


author of thoſe extracts: For, that author, as copied 
in Adams's paper, ſays the Republic of Rome, 
before Julius Ceſar, ſtopt the building of a Thz- 
ATRE ; being fully convinced that this diver ton 


would bring in foreign vice; that the old Ro- 


man virtue would be loſt, and the ſpirits of the 


people emaſculated. This wiſe nation made the 


function of players ſcandalous, ſeized their freedoms, 


and threw them out of privilege, and reputation.“ 


Would not any one, from all this, ſuppoſe that the 


| Romans would not permit plays to be acted in public, 
before the time of Iulius Cxsar, (who was born in 


the year of Rome 634, in the conſulſhip of M. Ax- 
ToN1vs and A. Posrnuuius AL BIxus) and thatthe 
J!! 00 27 Woes To NP ES profeſſion 

It is true; indeed, that Scipio Naſica, whom, on an ex- 
traordinary occaſion, the highly ariſtocratic Roman Senate 
ſolemnly pronounced to be the moſt warthy man in the re- 
public, was a great enemy to the THEATRE, and vehemently 


oppoſed thoſe diverſions, which, as he ſaid, and we ſhall fee | 
_ hereafter, when we treat of the'Greek Comedy, had enervated, 


and helped to bring on the ruin of, the Greeks, Have we not 


a Scipio Naſica in this Commonwealth ? I think I can diſcern 


one, now in high office; with this difference, however, that 
our Scipio really loves THE PEOPLE, and deteſts every ariſ- 
tocratical principle; whereas the other was an infamous de- 


ceiver of the people, at one time making them believe that he 
was actually their friend; but no ſoener did a proper oppor- 


tunity offer, than Naſica ſhewed he regarded nothing but the 
Senate, none but the nobles: The aſſaſſination of that great 
patriot, that excellent and honeſt man, that tried friend of the 
people, Iiberius Gracchus, was owing to this high- flying 
ariſtocrat. e 
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profeſſion of a player was ſo infamous that no perſon 
of character could, with propriety, aſſociate with any 
of that order? Now, Sir, if what CickRO relates be 


true, that Diphilus 1-as acting ſuch a part, in an old 


play, at the time that Pony was in the zenith of 
his power and ſplendor, it ſeems to me to refute the 
inſinuation of this fanatical writer of the occaſional pa- 


pers. Ciekxo, the greateſt orator that Rome ever 


knew, who had been Conſul (one of the ſovereign 
magiſtrates) and was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
men in the empire, for learning, extraordinary abili- 
ties, and elevated dignities, was the intimate friend 


and companion af Æsop us, the tragedian,* and of 


the 


* In an epiſHe from CIickRO to Marcus Marius, in which 


that great orator gives an account of the magnificent exhibi- 
tions at the opening of PoOMPEY'S THEATRE, (which was one 


of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures of ancient Rome, and ſo very 
ſpacious as to contain no leſs than 89,000 ſpectators,) CicE- 
RO- obſerves, that ſome of the old adlors, who had formerly 
diſtinguiſhed ' themſelves: with great applauſe, but who had 
long retired, were now again introduced upon the „age; as 
in honour, it ſhould ſeem, of the feſtival, Among theſe 
was my old friend RÆsopUs: but ſo different from what he 


once was, that the whole audience agreed he ought to be ex- 


cuſed from acting, in future. The poor, old man's voice fail- 
ed him, and he had not ſtrength to go through with a ſpeech, 
in yhich was the celebrated oath, + | 6 
II I deceive, be Jove's dread vengeance--- + , 
e,, ORE OY 9 0 | : 
And thus he ſpeaks of the inimitable 


layer Roscius: - 


Quis noftrum, tam, animo agreſti ac duro uit, ut RosCt- 


US morte nuper non commoveretur ? qui cum eſet ſenex mor- 
tuus, tamen propter excellentem artem ac venuſlatem, videbatur 


omnino mori non ee cr prey pro ARCH1A Poeta. 

Was there any of us ſo void of taſte, and of ſo unfeeling 
a temper, as not to be affected lately with the death of Rosci- 
US? For although he died in an advanced age, yet ſuch was 
the excellence and inimitable beauty of his art, that we "_ 
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{ 4 the great comedian Roscrvs; of both of whom he 
55 ſpeaks affectionately, and of the latter often, in the lan- 
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he is called the Roscivs of his 
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guage of warm and rapturous commendation. Beſides, 
when we conſider that ſtage plays made no ineonſidera- 
ble part in thei? public devotions,* we can never believe 


that they were held in execration, or that thoſe who 


acted them were deteſted, as being infamous perſons. 


Cickko, in another place thus rapturouſly ſpeaks. of that 
excellent Cox DIANA¶idetiſne quam ab ab eo, hiſtrione, 
nſe perfedte, niſil niſi cum ſumma venuſtate fal; niſi ita ut de- 
ceat; & uli omnes moveat ac delectet? Itaque hoc jam diu , 

conſecutus, ut in quo quifque artiſteis excelleret, is in ſuo genere 
Roselus diceretur, Cc. de Orat. lib. 1. page 159. 
Don't you obferve that every thing he does, is done in the 


4 ' 


% moſt complete, the moſt graceful manner; that he does 


* nothing but with the greateſt propriety, and {6 as to move 


* and delight eyery body. Hence it is (he has long attained | 


« to this diſtinction) that when a man excels in his on craft, 
rofeflion.”* . 2 


GUuTHRIES Tra nflation, page 55. 


4 


Hose calls him; in 1. Epift. lib. a. do@us Roſetus; by 


which fre meant that Roſciur Was perfectly ſkilled" in all the 


arts 1 and gave a wonderful grace to all kis motions 
and geſtures. This excellent actor, alſo, wrote à very learn- 
ed Treatiſe upon the Eloquence of the Theatre, and that might 


entitle him, alſo, to the epithet doctus, or learned. 


Cleo practiſed, under „„ and geſture. 


MacRo8tvs, in his Saturnalts, lih 5, cap. 14, mentions 


the great intimacy ard famiRarity that fußfiſſed between Crc- 


FRO Arid thoſe two great Players, Rsopbs and Roscrus. 
Nullus Ignorat (faith Macrobius) 'CicERONEM Roſcio & 
Z#ſops hiſtriombus tam familiater ſum, ut res ratione/que 
torem falertia tieeretur, ,,, EEE 


*The learned Mr. Spence, author of Polymetis, obſerves 


chat “' The firſt kind of poetry, that was, followed with, any 
x - NOS | as IOQNOWE "2 


kind of ſucceſs among the Romans, was that for the, ſage. 
The Romans were a very religious people; and rage plays, 
in thoſe times, made no inconſiderable part in their"; 54 
devotiohs ; it is hence, perhaps, that the greateſt number of 
their oldeſt poets, of whom we have any remains; and-indetd, 
amoſt all of them, are dramatic poets,” i 


* 


\ 
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The writer of the occaſional Papers laments that in- 
famous endeavours are made to create in the minds 
of men an utter abhorrence of the ſociety for the reforma- 
tion of manners.” Now, Sir, this ſelf- created ſociety 
are a, body wholly unknown to the law of England— 
a ſociety who have ſat themſelves up to reprove, and 
proſecute fornication in the one poor, helpleſs, ſex, 


and to hunt down the miſerable, unprotected, Si/ter- 


hood of the Strand, in Lox box; but, unfortunately 
for theſe hypocritic miſcreants, it was diſcovered, not 
long after their inſtitution and aſſumption of uſurp- 


ed power, that ſome of theſe pretended ſaints were 


rather too ſtrongly addicted to the infernal vice of 
Sodom. Some of the canting, informing, Reformers 
were detected, and proſecuted for ſodomitical practices; 
and that very juſtly brought the whole, dark, woman- 


hating ſociety into general abhorrence. Theſe au- 


dacious Reformers cauſed general warrants to be iſſued, 


to apprehend all diſorderiy and lewd women, in the 
ſtreets of Low DON. Under pretence of executing 
one of thoſe illegal warrants, ſome of their ruffians 
. dared to aſſault, and impriſon, a decent, modeſt, re- 
putable woman, who happened to be paſſing the 


ſtreet, on her lawful buſineſs, in the evening. For 
this outrage, ſhe brought her action of aſſault and falſe 


impriſonment againſt the ruffian whothus inſulted her; 


the action was tried, before Lon P MansFieLD, at 


Mſi prius; and the female avenger recovered hand- 
ſome damages againſt the brutal Reformer. At anoth- 
er time, a gang of their trading conſtables, armed with 


bludgeons, broke into the houſe of a Mrs. Lemon, who 
kept a reputable tavern in Chancery Lane, near Temple 


Bar, Loy pon, dragged her out of her houſe, repeat - 
edly ſaluting her with the manly and decent appella- 
tion of buch; and would have carried her to priſon, 


if her neighbours had not interfered, and Nun 
V 
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for her appearance, the next day, before one of their 
in. Wtyrannical Juſtices, named Kynaſton. For this out- 
1ds Mrageous inſult, Mrs. Lemon brought her action, before 
na- that bright ornament of the Engliſh bench, Lord 


ety {MW CAun⁰οEN, then Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt ; who, at 


1 Cuildhall, in the city of Lox pon, wiped down this 
nd infamous and unwarrantable ſociety with the aſperity 
ex, Nof juſt reproach; and recommended to the jury to 
r. N give ſatisfactory damages to the much injured plain- 
ely tiff, who, accordingly gave three hundred pounds ſter- 
not ing, damages, which ſhe recovered, with her coſts. “ 
p- „ Z EIS | oy — RT + 301 Me * 1 34 #3 vt 1 $4 N | Þ So 
ere * The author hereof hath lately looked into the ad part of 


olf Wilſon's reports, page 160. Eaſter term 3 Geo. III. 1763 


ers where he finds the caſe of ALLEN and others at the ſuit of 


ces; LEMON, in the court of common pleas: On à motion for u 
an- {Wn i rial, at Weſtminſter: Hall, om account of exceſhye dam- 
au- W255, the court unanimoufly retuſed a new trial. The Lord 
4 de Juſtice ſtated the ale generally, and pointedly decla 
nis diflike of theſe Ern, He ſays, I don't think the. 
the damages exceſſive in the ee e here are a number of per- 
ing ſons, like a new ſort of Grand: Fury, who meet once or twice 


ans Nin a week, and tale upon themſelues to preſent, correct, reform, 


re- Wand commence proſecutions a warrant is granted by. 77 254. 
71 


the Nn, a reforming juftice, on the information of one 7r:ftram, 
who is fled for an abaminable crime. There was no account 
given, at the trial, of the matter of his information to'Kynaſton, 


alſe WMwho did not appear; though he was ſubpenead ; the'warrant is 
er; ¶ pocketed for five weeks; the defendants watch and wait till 


at ey can dodge a lewd woman into the out- rooms of this houſe, 
ad. {MW where 15 had not been five minutes, before the defendants 
th. Nentere with bludgeons, and ſeized upon the perſon of the 


laintiff, and wouſd have carried her to priſon that night, if 


ith far neighbours had not then interpoſed, and undertaken that 
rho me ſhould appear befare juſtice Kynaſton next morning ; 
ple WM which ſhe did; but the defendants never purſued their war- 
at- rant, one ſtep further. I think” (che Court of) King's 
1a. ench would grant an information againſt theſe. perſons for 
«ting themſelves up as a lind of Grand Fury, An informer 
is an odious character; and I now am glad of an opportunity 
cen oh of declaring my diſlike towards 4% Reformers,” 
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So much for this infamous; backſliding, ſociet y,which 
the blubbering fanatic writer of the ôceaſional paper; 
fo wofully laments the general abhorrence of. 


be ancient Greeks, who were che inventors d 
the Drama, were, certainly, the firſt or greateſt peo 


ple the world ever ſaw, and like their inimitabl 
language, were an honour to human nature. The) 
conſiſted of ſeveral, free, confederated, republics'; 0 
all of which, for polite literature, elegant kaſte, ant 


Fhe reateſt perfection in the more rèfined arts, thi 


at this da 
t 


t 1 5 ſay of a 


more jealous of their liberties than thoſe. 4thenzans! 


Who, than they, better knew that the freedom of thi 


ho might attempt to ſap and 

undermine its foundations 
ft has been often ſaid that ** the manners f a peoßlt 
depend, in a great meaſure, on their dramatic enter. 
tainments, 1 fart hear it alfo ſaid that, from thence 
is the genius of a nation beſt learned. If there bt 
any truth in theſe obſervations, it is ſufficient to in- 
form us of how great importance it is to any nation, 


that theſe kind of diverſions fhould be properly. regi- 


lated. * Great advantages may be derived from a 
JJ Ooh oe, e 


*The caſe of our preſent Theatrical Diſputes, &c. P r antes 


| in London, 1743; 
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Stage under proper regulations; and, on the contrary, 


nothing can be of worſe conſequence, nothing can 
prove more fatal to the manners, or to the reputation 
of a great people, than their fondneſs for theatrical di- 
verfions, if they are ill managed, or peryerted from 
the purity of their priginal defign.* _ The hiſtory of 
the Athenian Theatre, the moſt celebrated of all anti- 
quity, while it may entertain and inſtru& us, will 
fully demonſtrate the truth of this aſſertion. The 
Athenian Stage was always under the . of the 
magiſtrate, yet its freedom fell and roſe in proportion 
to that of the government; ſo that, when the conſti- 
tution of the Athenian Republic was in its full vigour, 
the Stage of ATHENS was in its higheſt glory; and as 
their liberties began to fink, as corruption oyerſpread 
their manners, and as the ArhENIANs loſt that fire 
and ſpirit, which ſet them at the head of the nobleſt 
nation in the univerſe, the Grzeks ; lo the life and 


A well regulated Theatre, and no other, does the town of 


Bos rod with for; and no one, Who is well acquainted with 
the to I but ruſt be convinced, that Bos rON can boaſt of 
many gentlemen of good moral character, who poſſes acknow= 
ledged literary abilities, and an elegant taſte; who would never 
conſent to the moſt diſtant pollution of the chaſte eye, or to the 
wounding the tender ear of unſuſpecting, female, innocence. 


A number (ſay five, or more,) cenſors, or ſuperintendanys, 9 
the Theatrical entertainments of the town, may be, annually, 
choſen in town-meeting, from among the worthy fraternity of 
tradeſmen, the reſpectable body of merchants, the learned ſons 
of the law, and even from among the venerable, enlightened, and 
truly reſpectable miniſters ofthe goſpel, in this great town ; who, 
although they have dedicated themſelves to the ſer vice of the 
altar, yet know, that they are direfted not to be over r:ghte- 
ous too much not to act the part of Britiſh Churls, to con- 
demn every ſpecies of decent, gay, good humour (as * there 
is a time to laugh,”) nor to renounce all the innocent recrea- 
tions of poliſhed foctety, in which their profeſſion conſtitutes 
them gentlemen, | 8 | | 
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beauty of their dramatic performances gave way; tlietr 
decorations increaſed, and the expenſe of the THEA- 
RE roſe to its greateſt height, when the performanc- 
es thereof were of the leaſt value. All the learned 
world are perfectly well informed as to the known di- 
viſion of the dramatic, comic, hiſtory of that ſtate, into 
the old, the middle, and the new; comedy; a ſuccinct 
and clear account of which, however, may afford 
pleaſure and inſtruction to thoſe who may not have 
had opportunities to ſtudy, or who may not have 
paid attention to, this part of claſſical hiftory, 
*The old comedy began in the earlieſt times of the | 
commonwealth ; and, as long as it laſted, is ſaid to 
have retained a ſtrong reliſh of its rude beginning. 
While this ſubſiſted, it was no unuſual thing to point 
out particular perſons, by name, to expoſe notorious 
acts of corruption, flagrant frauds, and vices of ſingu- 
lar enormity ; which was agreeable to the freedom of 
the Athenian conſtitution ; for it kept all degrees of peo- 
ple in awe, not from the fear of puniſhment, but of 
ſhame ; which cannot well fall upon the innocent. 
While the poets had this licenſe, | there needed no- 
thing but wit to collect a large audience, defirous of 
ſeeing ſuch great men expoſed, upon the ſtage, as gave 
law, perhaps, in other places: and this deſire, ſpring 
it from what cauſe it may, always drew a thronged 
audience to the exhibitions of theſe comedies.* Our 
% i fot de T6205 anger 
*The moſt celebrated writers of the Old Comedy, were Cra- 
tinus, Eupolis and Ariſtophanes, eleven comedies of the latter 
of which are now extant; for which we are indebted, it ſeems, 
to the devout care of the Holy Father, St. Chry/oftom, who 
could not ſleep without this favourite, ee awdy, comic, 
poet under his pillow. HORACE takes particular notice of 
theſe three, great, comic, poets, in his Satireß. 55 
Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariſtophaneſque poetæ, 
 Atque alti, quorum comædia priſca vir orum ft, 


Si 
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moderg critics are unanimous in condemning the A- 
THENTANSTAGE, at this time, as guilty of unwarrant- 
able licentiouſneſs; and the ſtory of the Buffoon, 
AR1STOPHANES, having baited the divine SockaTEs 


e to death,” * is generally adduced as an undeniable in- 
5 5 5 N 8 ſtance 
n * „ 7 . 1 * 0 4 * : 
Nord Si quis erat dignus deſcribi, quod malus, aut fur, 
hay Quod machus "Fired aut ſicartus aut alioque | 
ave 


1 The comic poets, in its earlieft age, 3 


Tamoſus; multa cum libertate notabant, t 


f the | _ ,** Who form'd the manners of the Greczan ſtage, 
d to „Was there a villain, who might juſtly claim 

3 A better right of being damn d to fame, | 
ON Rake, cut-throat, thief, whatever was his crime, 
01 


* They freely ſtigmatiz d the wretch in rhyme.“ 


rious ER | | „ FRANCES» 

ngu- QuiINTILI AN agrees with HoRAcx, that e Eu- 
m of Polis and Cratinus were the principal writers of the old comedy. 
peo- * In his celebrated Comedy, intitled the CLouDs, Axiſto- 


phanes poured fourth torrents of witty abuſe and the moſt li- 
centious ridicule upon Secrates, the moſt eminent of all the 
Greek Philoſophers ; even, upon that Socrates whom all ſuc- 
ceeding ages have viewed with admiration, and with a vener- 
ation almoſt bordering upon idolatry. There were ftrong 


gave factions in ATHENS, and the zealous partizans, on one ſide, 
Ting were eager to catch at any thing that might tend to blaſt the 
mel character, leſſen the reputation, or weaken the conſequence 
Our of any of their opponents. The enemies of this ſublime philo- 


ſopher, and of his friends, readily joined to ſapport the malig- 
nant ridicule and rude attacks of a moſt licentious poet, upon 
this eminently-diſtinguiſſied, great, man. The firſt year of 
bringing forward this very celebrated Comedy, Alcibiades, and 
the other friends of Socrates, drove the ſatirical author and 


N his actors out of the Theatre; but the hardy, perſevering, po- 
WhO . . 

We et, probably ſecure of future ſupport, in the ſucceeding year, 
vos brought forward his ſecond edition of the Clouds ; in which, 


according to old Ben. Johnſon (as remarked by the apolo- 
gilt of Ariftophanes, the learned, elegant, and indefatigable, 
author af the Obſerver, in his > 6th N | 

hanes) © hoiſted him up with a pully, and made him play 


the philoſopher in a baſket ; meaſure how far a flea could ſkip 


Si 


umber) che (Arif. 


geometrically, 


the commonyealth ; which the true patriots opp 


: 


with 


geometrically, by a juſt ſcale, and edify the people from the 

emer Cn nar Eo Sor” ©: 

The great body of the ſpectators, who, generally, care not 
at whoſe expenſe they are diverted, were delighted, be. 
yond meaſure, at this ſecond edition of the Clouds; the Thea- 
tre ſhook with almoſt inceſfant, loud, burſts of laughter, and 
the impudent, though witty, poet was loaded with public ho- 
nours and applaufe. The magnanimous philoſopher, who was 

_ preſent, ſtood conſpicuous, among the crawded ſpectators, un- 
moved at the bafe, illiberal, attack. The play was now be- 
come too popular to be ſtopped, and SOCRATES, that Prince 
of philoſophers, ſaw and heard his perſon, and manner of pub- 
lic teaching, ridiculed, mimicked, and mocked, to his face, a- 
midſt the tumultuous Aron and repeated thundering burſts 
of laughter of many of the enyious, 648 unworthy, and the ba- 
ſer, citizens of ATHENS; but he ſtood urmoved, poſſeſſing 

his ſoul in patience! This brutal, cruel, and indecent, 3 
paved the way for the deſtruttion of this excellent philoſopher; 


„ 


whom the oracle of Deiphos declared to be the wiſeſt man 


living; of that magnanimous Socrates, who, ſome years after, 
Was publicly condemned to drink the fatal Hemlock, and to 
be cut off, under the pretence of impiety and perverting the 
youth; who, with the ſereneſt countenance, drained the dead} 
cop, after having refuſed the aſſiſtance and advice of his Racy 
to fly from the laws of his country andto ſave his life ; and who, 
during the operation of the poiſon, as if nothing momentous 
had happened, to the laſt, calmly delivered out diſcourſes, to his 
mourning audience, replete with wiſdom and the moſt exalt- 
ed maxims of virtue! = „ 
* The learned and elegant author of The Ob/zrper, in his 
Ixxv, Ixxvi, and Ixxvii numbers, repreſents AR1STOPHANES 
as one of the very firſt of comic poets, and as univerſally eſ- 
teemed to be the ſtandard of attic writing, in its greateſt puri- 
"ty; and he endeavours to defend his 1 SOCRATES, 
in his famous comedy of The Cloe. 
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a {with great propriety. Sock Arzs was Tutor to A1- 
ee Neis iAp ks, and had taken ſome pains to ſhew him that 
.1- the vulgar (heathen) religion was all a cheat, and that 


nothing could be more ridiculous than the Pagan fy{- 
tem of divinity. Al cislA DES, like a raffi, hot-head- 
ed, young man, to ſhew how thoroughly he had im- 
Þibed the principles af his preceptor, demoliſhed the 
ſtatutes of the Athenian gods, that ſtood in their croſs 
ſtreets; which occaſioned a great noiſe, diſturbance, 
and no ſmall miſchief, in the city. This prepoſter- 


Ca- 

nd Front to the eftabliſhed religion of their country, on a 
ho- ¶preſumption of their own ſuperiour ſenſe and under- 
was aanding, is what, among other things, AzisTOPHA= 
185 NES expoſes in his comedy entitled THE cLouDs;* 
nce | . * 
5 * The Clouds is a ſatirical and perſonal comedy, the moral 
ris ef which is to ſhew how the ſophiſtry of the ſchools may be 
ba. employed as an inſtrument of fraud and evaſion in matters of 
ing ight and property; this is its principal object: But it touches 
ow Iſo upon other points by the way, and humourouſly expoſes 
ner; Neertain new and chimerical notions about the relation of chil- 
nan Aren to their parents, and of the influence of The Clouds, as 
ter, MWvperior to the ſuperintending power of Jupiter. = 
2A Of its moral, therefore, ſeparately conſidered (comprehend- 
the Ning the chief duties and relations of men, whether to the gods, 
dly 0 their eme or to ſociety at large) there can be no doubt; 
<< its excellence and importance ſpeak for themſelves. 
ho, The comedy being written before the practice was reſtrain- 
ous ed of bringing living characters on the ſtage, a ſchool is here 
his introduce d, and the greateſt philoſopher ot the time is repre- 
alt. Micnted in perſon on the ſtage: This philoſopher is Socrates 
IJ himſelf, and the ſchool is the ſchool of Socrates. 

hi. Socrates is made to advance the hypotheſis of The Clouds 
5 before mentioned; but it ſhould be conſtantly kept in remem- 
TEL brance, that he lays down no doctrines, as principles to 
Et: ervert his inſtructions to the evil purpoſe of a and 


uri: cluding their creditors: The like remark holds good in the 
"ES, caſe of the natural duty of children, to their parents: The ſon in 
| 1 8 | | the 


- 
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ous mode of free thinking, and contemptuous af- 


, dts. AMS 


by which, there is no doubt; he meant to bring Soc. 


but too fatally: ſucceeded. It was however, many 
(between ſeventeen and eighteen) years after, that So- 


ijt is very probable, the people were prepared by the 


fend that, or any other thing equally violent and outrageous 


when 1/archus was Archon, quinn a aig acted his 1.ift 


* 
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RATES, ALCIBIADES, and all their party, into gene- 
ral odium with the people, and in which; it is true, he 


RATES vas put to death, upon a proſecution of impieh 
and of corrupting the youth ;* for which, nevertheleſs, 


ridicule thrown out in public, upon the THEATRE, 
againſt that PRINCE or yyILOSOPHERS, by ARISTo- 
PHANES, in this comedy of the cLoups.F Although 
this be true, yet ARIS TOPHANES was not the inſti. 
gater of the proſecution againſt SocxATEs, nor had 
he any immediate hand in the death of that admira- 

35 | | OG „„ 


the play, it 1s true, ſtrikes and heats his father, on the ſtage, and 
he quotes the maxims of Socrates in juſtification ; but he does 
not quote them as poſitive rules and injunctions for an att ſo 
atrocious ; he only ſhews that ſophiſtry may be turned to de- 


* © The Clouds was ated at leaſt eighteen years belore the 
death of Socrates : It was in the firſt year of Olymp. Ixxxix. 


comedy ot The Clouds, which was driven off the ſtage by Al. 
cibiades and his party: In the year immediately following, 
when Aminias was Archon, he brought out the Cromd of that 
name, which is the comedy in queſtion, now in our hands: 


Theſe are authentic records; take the earlieſt date of the death 


of Socrates, and it will not fall till the firſt year of Olymp. 
xcv. when Lackes was Archon; the interval is as I ſtate it.” 


The Obſerver, No. LXXVI. Wh 4+ 


17 This comedy is thought, by ſome, to be one of the witieſt 
productions that ever came from the pen of man. And the 
author of The Ob/erver remarks, that Ælian confeſſes that 


the attack was ſucceſsful beyond example; that the comedy, 


was applauded to the ſkies ; never did any poet receive ſuch 


honofs from the public, as Ar2/fophanes, for this play of Th! 


Clouds,” 


- 
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ble philoſopher ;* for it is well known that his aceuf- 
ers and proſecutors w tus, Melitus and Lycon. 
But to return to the old gbmedy, it was certainly irre- 
gular, though full of life and ſpirit, - conducive to the 


© 


nan ö 5 | N 

wan amendment of the morals, but, withal, a little too | 1 

ieh uch tinged with ſcurrility; as it attacked particular | | 

leſs, perſons, by name, and pointed them out to public cen- 

the ure: In this, that ſpeciesof comedy was as ſcurrilous 

TRE, 1 75 FFC ohns. 

= » The accuſers of Socrates were Anytus, a man of great 

er ealth, Melites or Mſelitus, a Poet, and 5 orator; all 

inſti· Not whom were in the o poſite faction to Socrates, Alcibiades, 
had Hund their party; but all theſe three wretches, afterwards, met 


ith that fate they ſo juſtly merited, for their wicked perſe- 
ation and deſtruction of this Prince of philoſophers. Soon 
after the death of Socrates, the Athentans, convinced of the 
nnocence and of the excellence of character of this extraor- 
linary philoſopher, repented of their raſhneſs, in condemn- 
ng to death this great luminary of the Heathen world; to at- | 
one for which, in ſome meaſure, they put to death theſe ex- ! ES : 
:crable wretches, who had ſo baſely accuſed, and brought to | | 
deſtruction, this honour of Greece, this glory of the Attic com- 
onwealth ; whoſe excellencies, while living, however, his 
ountrymen did not ſufficiently eſtimate and admire. No- 


8 hing can be more juſt than the remark of Horace; that 

by Al — ] ui pregravat arte, ö 5 

wing Infra fe poſitas, extinctus, amabitur idem. . 

of tha „„ Hong. Ep, 1. Lib. 3. 

jands For he, who ſoars to an unwantoned height, N 1 
2 death . dazzles, with exceſs of light _ 55 | 5 
Mlymp. The arts beneath him; yet when dead, ſhall prove | 4 
it An object worthy of eſteem and love. FRAN CIS. 

XVI. And again: 5 | 5 

Vairtutem ancolumem odimu md. „ 6 
witieſt Sublatom ex oculis quarimus inuidl . | 

nd the | „ Honk. Carmen XXIV. Lib. III. 

es that „„ Sos Fa) e 

omedy, Though living virtue we deſpiſe, 55 

ws We follow her, when dead, with envious eyes.” 

0 ! ; 8 ö WET fa Sho 
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asour newſpapers were, not long fince. It is fuppoli, 
that, for this reaſon, the Athenidn ports were general. 
ly players alſo, and afted a capital part in their own 


dramatic compoſitions; for the profeſſion' of an ad 
was ever honourable in ancient Greece,* But whet 
the conſequence of the people began' to decay, and 
fome rich nobility grew to ſuch an height of power i 
not to endure the freedoms exerciſed by the writer 
of comedy; a man might ſometimes ſuffer very ſe r 
verely for the free exerciſe of his wit; as it has bee 
faid; actually, happened tothe comic poet Eupolis, wh 
was thrown into the ſea, as it is pretended, by ſom 5 
perſons whom he had expoſed: in a comedy, intitle i: 
1 th 
| el 
He was too ſenſitive in his nature to undertake the pen Je 
formance of his own parts. in perſon, which was general wi 5. 
all the comic poets of his time; and he ſtood their raille : 
for not venturing to, tread the ſtage as they did. Amipſias ani ba 
Ariſtonymus, both rival authors, charged him with availingMf ho 
' himſelf of the talents of other people from conſciouſneſs oi be 
his own inſufficiency : Their raillery. could not draw him out th, 
till his favourite actor Calliſtratus declined undertaking th E, 


art of Cleon in his perſonal comedy of The Knig lil, 
dreading the reſentment of that KEY of demagogue,' who 
was as unforgiving as he was imperious: In this dilemma, 4 
riſtophanes conquered his repugnance, and determined upot 
reſenting himſelf on the ſtage; for the firſt ' time in his, life; 
He dreſſed himſelf in the character of this formidable trihune 
and having covered his face with vermilion up to the hue ol 
the brutal perſon he was to reſemble, he entèred on the pan 
in ſuch a ſtile of energy, and with ſuch natural expreſſion, tha 
the effect was irreſiſtible ; and the proud factious Cleon was 
ſtript of his popularity, and ſentenced in a fine of five talents, 
by the knight's decree; as damages for the charge he had 15 
ferred againſt the author, touching his right of citizenſhip, WF 
which was awarded and ſecured to him by the ſame inſtrument, be 
, The Obſerver, Vol. g, No. LXXV. the 


Bapte ; though Cic Eko treats that ſtory as fabulous.“ 
A law was made, however, which is taken notice of 
by Horace, in his Art of Poetry, and which forbade 
the writers of comedy to point out any man by name. 

* Some ancient authors have aſſerted that Eußolis periſhed 
in a naval engagement, which happened between the Athent- 
ans and Lacedemonians, near the Helleſpont. The Obſerver 
remarks that the prevailing account of his death is, that the 
perſons, whom he had ſatirized in this play of the Bapte, ſub- 
orned certain aſſaſſins to throw him into the ſea, as he was 
paſſing the 4 209 with the Athentan forces, then on an 
expedition againſt the Lacedemonians; and ſeveral authorities 
impute this revengeful deed to Alcibiades, who had been ſe- 
verely handled in that piece; but Cicero, in his firſt Epiſtle of 
the ſixth book to Atticus, ſpeaks of this report as a vulgar 
error, and quotes Eratoſthenes for the fact ot Eupolis having 
written certain comedies after the time, when the event of his 
death is dated; redarguit Eratoſthenes; affert, enim quas ile 
poſt id tempus fabulas docuerit. > i TL 

" dr ory tells us, that his tomb was erected upon the 
banks of the Æſopus, in Sicyonia, and it is riot likely this 


honour ſhould be paid to his memory by the Sicyonians, he 


being an Athenian born, unleſs he had died in their country; 


the authority of Pau/antas ſeems to confirm the account of 


Eratoſthenes, and diſcredit the fable of his being thrown into 
the Helleſpont.” Tie Obſerver, No. LXXIV. 
+ Sucrefſit vetus his comedia, non fine multd 
. Laude : ſed in vitium libertas excidit, ac vim 
Dig nam lege regi: lex eſt accepta; choruſque 
Turputer obticuit, ſublato jure nocendl. 
ME dr WhTOed ns e | 725 5 Ho: Ars poetica. | 
And now the ancient comedy appear d. 
Nor without pleature and bl; Was heard 3 
But ſoon its freedom riſing to excess 
- The laws were fore'd its boldneſs to ſuppreſs, 
And, when no longer licens'd to defame;. :- 
It ſunk to ſilence with contempt and ſhame: Francis. 


„When Tragedy had arrived at ſome degree of perfection, 


the poets began to cultivate Comedy, which before lay __— k . 
| | 2 455 | | ; on: 


© a 
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The freedom. of the ſlage was, however, ſtill very great, 
and the Poets continued to render eſſential ſervices to 
| their country, by ſhewing every ſpecies of vice in the 

fouleſt and moſt ridiculous colours; and this is what i 
commonly called the middle comedy ;* which was more 

e 5 regular 


ed. But as they indulged themſelves in the moſt exceſſive 
divedtjoſudls;fach as expoſing the magiſtrates. on the tage, 
by their names, or. by maſks painted like. them, Lamachu 
made the firſt reformation among them, and Alexander th! 
| Great, a ſecond. One gave birth to the muddle comedy; the 
other to the new, in which the chorus was no longer allowed, 
turpiter obticuit.—FRAN ofs. 
* am next to ſpeak of that claſs of authors, who are 
generally ſtiled writers of the middle comed x. 
be ſpirit of a free people will diſcover itſelf in the pro. 
ductions of their ſtage ; $4 comic drama being a. rofelled re 
reſentation of living manners, will paint theſe 1ikeneſſe 
- In ſtronger or in fainter colours, ae to the degree of 
licence or reſtraint, which may prevail in different places, or 
in the ſame place, at different periods. We are now upon tha 
| . æra in the Athenian conſtitution, when it began to 
feel ſuch a degree of controul under the riſing power of the 
Macedonian princes, as put a ſtop to the, perſonal licentiouſ- 
. neſs of the comic poets: If we are to conſider Athens only a 
the capital ſeat of genius, we muſt bewail this declenſion fron 
her former ſtate of freedom, which had produced ſo brilliant 
a period in the-annals of her literature; but fpeak of her ina 
political ſenſe, and it muſt: be acknowledged that whatever 
reſtraints were put upon her liberty, and however humbling 
the difgraces were which ſhe incured, they could not wel] be 
more tha ſne merited by her notorious abuſe of public prof: 
perity, and moſt ingrateful treatment of her beſt and moſt de- 
ſerving citizens. When the thunder of oratory was ſilenced, 
the flaſhes of wit were no longer diſplayed; death ſtopped 
the impetuous tongue of Demoſthenes, and the hand of power 
controuled the acrimonious muſe of Ari ee obedient 
to the rein, the poet checked his, career of erſonality, and 
compoſed his Æoloſicon upon the plan of what we now de. 
3 . 8 nominate 
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more nerally, much more numerous than thoſe who go to | bo / 


enero ee 


which 


arg nominate the middle comedy. Cratinus alſo, though the bit- z * 
Ro 5 tereſt of all the old writers, began te ſweeten his gall, and, 2 
U 


conforming to the neceſſity of the times, condeſcended to take 


der tl up with the reſource of parody, and wrote his Les upon 


Ly ; the the ſame ſyſtem of reform; no longer permitted to vent his Dh 164 
owe fatire upon living charatters, he took poſt on the boldeſt 1 
Ws ground, that was left for him to ſtand on, and opened his attack | 1 
ho ar upon the dead by ridiculing the immortal een, of Homer. £7 
0 The chorus was now withdrawn, and the poet no longer ſpoke 4 
he pro. his on ſentiments or harangued his audience by proxy; paro- ; 4 
Ted re. 4) is ſatire of ſo inferior a ſpecies, that if comedy did not very | - ah f 
enefle;8 ſenſibly decline in its middle æra (which there is no reaſon | 758 1 
zree oil 10 think was the caſe) it muſt have been upheld by a very | | 


ſtrong exertion of talents, or by collateral reſources of a better 
ſtamp than this, which we are ſpeaking of. Some, who are 
ranked in the old claſs of comic writers, continued to compoſe 


ces, or 
on that 


Ga 1 tor the ſtage, as we have already inſtanced; it may well be : 
ntiou. prefumed that they at leaſt drooped the wing, and flagged un- | 
only a der the preſſure of unexperienced reſtraints ; but if 1 may 6 
n fron form a conjefture of the comparative ſpirit and excellence of 

\rillian the Midale Comedy from the famples and fragments of thoſe 

'er ina dramatiſts, who r and excluſively belong to it, I find 

hatererl nothing which diſpoſes me to ſuſpect that it had in the leaſt 

mbling declined from the merit of the firſt writers, but on the contra- 

well bel 7 {hould conceive, that it advanced in perfection no leſs than 


it did in time by the revolution which took place. 
VVVVFVVVVVFTFFTCCCC EGG | | 


e prof: The Obſerver, No. C. 


1011 de. 


lenced, * Quod numero plures, virtute & honore minores, 

ſtopped Indocti ä LEDLLY J | | 

| Power Onns ad incertos oculis, & gaudia dana. 

bedient AEN Hon! Epiſt. 1. lib. 2. 

ty, and The little vulgar of the clamorous pit. 
ow de- Though void of honour, virtue, 2 or wit, 

‚minate — from wit and genius fly | 5 

To pageant ſhows, that charm the wandering eye.” 


FRANCIS, 
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which the. people took in beholding theſe a 
entertainments, made it, on the one hand, neceſſary 


to preſerve them, and, on the other, ſuggelted . the 


means of making them lubſervient to the deſigns of 
great men. With this view PERICILESs, who con- 
trived the ſubverſion of the free State of ATHENS, in 
order to introduce a kind of placid tyranny, which 
was not to be {upported by extent of influence, nor 
by force of arms, began to adorn the city with fine 
buildings; in which he conſumed: the- treaſure of the 


allies, depoſited with the Athenians, in truſt for the 


common cauſe. He encouraged alſo a general and 


exquiſite taſte in all the fine arts ; but was particu- 


larly attentive in providing for the decorations of the 
THEATRE ; in hopes that, through politeneſs, the 
cuſtom of reflefling on the great would be left off; which 
however, continued bey ond his time. But PERI- 
CLES intro a cuſtom which proved, in the event, 


| equally fatal to the true taſte, and to the [iberties of 
his country, by which it was ordained that, when 


the ſeats of the THEATRE were above a certain price, 
the public treaſury ſhould defray the expenſe of all 


he tickets for the foor citizens; which occaſioned, in 


them, a total inattention to the immenſe expenſe that 


afterwards, was, profuſely, waſtedupon the THEATRE, 
It is eaſy. to conceive what would be the effect of ſuch 


contrivances, and how the ſtage, by wy ph would 
be reduced to a mere ſpeflacle of ov and amuſement, 
inſtead of an inſtructive entertainment, as originally 


deſigned and intended. The Great, now freed from 


the apprehenſions of having their firſt attempts, to- 
wards ſovereignty, expoſed to the populace, by the 


comic poets, became, eventually, friends to, and che- 


riſhed, that kind of entertainment, which, at firſt 
$-: their averſion; they now openly countenanced 


at 3 of 9 age thus, more immedi- 
ately 
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ately ſerved their ſiniſter | purpoſes; and they dif- 


couraged, as rude, indecent, and unpolite, that bold 
and free ſatire which was the glory of the old comedy, 
the PALLADIUM of Athenian liberty, and the aſtoniſhe 


ment of poſterity.” To make the people ſome pre- 
tended amends for a loſs of what was ſo agreeable to 


them, the Cyorvs was improved, the number of 


the dancers increaſed, and new ornaments were daily 
added ; yet, apparently, without any expenſe to the 


people, as they were miſled to believe: for their en- 
trance money into the Theatre was ſtill paid for; from 
the public trealury ; which, in fact, was the proper- 
ty of the State, in which every citizen had an intereſt; 
and yet, theſe Athenians (though the ſharpeſt peo- 


pie of Greece) were content to be deluded into a be- 
ief that what thus paid for by all, out of the pub- 
lic cheſt, really coſt {hem nothing. Such was the 


progrels of the new taſte, while any degree of freedom 
remained in ATHENS ; but, in proportion. as their 
freedom decayed, the outward pomp, and tinſel ſplen- 
dor of their THEATRE increaſed. —As public ſatire be- 
came diſcountenanced, and at laſt utterly aboliſhed, 
ſo the love. of fable, of intrigue, of chit-chat, and 


what is known, among the moderns, by the appella- 


. - vn * 


tion of genteel comedy, grew into faſhion an 


intended to repreſent, only, the occurrences of com- 
mon life; which, however it might be an improve- 


ment of the dramatic art, in reſpect to its regularity, 


was certainly a degradation of comedy in another, and 
more ancient, point of view; as it thereby took 
from it that great political uſe which firſt recommended 
it to the ſtate, in which the people enjoyed the ulti- 
mate right of deciding upon comedies ; while, with 


reſpect to tragedy, the judgment of the eſtabliſhed 


crities alone was final. Thus much may ſerve h 
JE! "x give 


g d- general 
eſteem; and it then became a maxim, that comedy was 


1 2 4 * 
— —— —_— 4 
l 2 


- 
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OY 


Ne proceed now to the laſt period of the Athenian 
. Toe F460 Forpoenna 


give us a view of the middle comedy of the ATHENIANS, 


SFlage. 5 


Shortly before, and at the time when, the Mace- 
„ EE has N ©; a os N HALO 1 N 

doman power had overwhelmed the liberties of GREECE, 
„„ IAC CET OD Jet tl BETTY. 03 oe 

he ArHENIANs found it convenient, or rather ne- 
ceſſary, to make greater alterations in their drimatic 
Ta mens ; and this brought in the new comedy, 


af 285 . : 32 * ' 

om which the Romans afterwards copied. But al. 
though this ſpecies of comedy was dreſſed out with 
all that wit and invention, for which the 4thenzans 


were ſo juſtly celebrated, and notwithſtanding theſe 


pieces were enriched. with ſo many excellent ſenten. 
ces, of which learned men have made collections, for 
the uſe and entertainment of poſterity f yet was 
it found neceſſary ſtill to add new ornaments to thoſe 


already but too expenſive; whereby, as we are in- 


formed, from writers of the firſt credit, the ArnENI. 
ANs expended more to ſupport their THEATRE, than 
they had expended in obtaining the ſovereignty of 
GREECE. Apollodorus, à wile citizen and an honeſt 
patriot, endeavoured to apply. a timely remedy to 


. 


this increaſing miſchief, by attempting to procure a 


law, that in mes of great public neceſſity, the funds eftab- 
liſhed for the maintenance of theſe Ker Hong: might be ap. 


Plied to the exigencies and ſervices of the late ; but he mil: 


carried in this prudent and honeſt attempt, and, the 
people, on the motion of one Fubulus, were fo infat- 
uated as to paſs a law that it. /hould þe a capital crime 
- 231 ; : p wy FRE LF pe, 4 . : 8 7 2 * for 


11 


4 The celebrated names ol Menander, Philemon, Diphilus, 


- Apollodorus, and ſome few beſides, are not wholly left without 


records, every fragment that bears their ſtamp has been ac. 
counted ſo venerable, that ſome of the greateſt ſcholars of 
modern times have thought it an office of honour to be em- 
$/oy<d in the collection of them.“ 9 1 85 
LE | e Obſerver, No. CVI. 
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for any man in future to attempt the reviving of this 
project of Apollodorus. And this will account for 


many broken hints which we meet with in DEMOSH. 


ſtate.* = T he 
The learned author of the Inquiry into the life and writ- 
ings of HoMER, obſerves, that © Nothing can be more oppo- 
ſite than the ſtyle, the language, the manners of comedy to 
epic. The fitteſt for the one ſeems. the moſt improper for 
the other; and the moſt uncomic character, on earth, is that of 
a great and a generous man. It is indeed true, that in ſuch 
a thorough democracy as Athens the limits of comedy and trag- 
edy could not be well aſcertained, or kept aſunder. Tragedy 
being a repreſentation of the hig characters in life, and Com- 
edy. of the lower, they were, in reality, jumbled; together in 
this ſtate, where the vileſt and meaneſt creature might ſpeak 
as ſcurrilouſly of the perſon and conduct of the firſt citizens, 
as his education and temper could prompt him. Here lay the 
ſtrength of the old comedy, which could not ſubſiſt but in ſuch 
a ſtate; and which no doubt muſt have the preference, if im- 
moderate laughter, it liberty to talk at random, and banter the 
9 8 | higheſt 


ye 


remember to have read of, have 
means; though it be true that it has been ſaid of the 
Romans, in their decline. that the people ſought after 
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The deſtruction of the Athenian liberties from the 
inordinate exceſs of the people to ſplendid ſhow; ani 
their extravagant , eagerneſs for the more flimſy and 
empty entertainments of the THz ATRE, is a very fin- 
. gular inſtance in Ae No other nation; that | 


of, have fallen by the ſame 


nothing but bread and public /hows.* But, I think ther: 


is very little danger that ouryhardy, northern, race 


will ever ſuffer from a like cauſe, had we ever ſo ma. 
Ny TYEATRES among us. The Grecian common. 


EEE woecealths 


higheſt dignities, and beſt men of the nation, be advantageou 
to that kind of writing. But if that liberty was often abuſed 


and if the drama is capable of a nobler turn, and of giving: 
more refined pleaſure ; if more truth can be brought into the 
manners, and nen and their natures more generally repreſent- 
ed, in that caſe it muſt give way to the new.” _ 5 

„ I muſt however own, that while the high democracy 


prevailed at Athens, and the commonalty were poſſeſſed © 
that uncontrouſed power which Pericles put in their hands 


and Cleon exerciſed, during that time, Ariſtophanes and hi 
fellows had or2g:nals to draw from; and in that reſpect thei! 


wit and writings, which appear to us theatrical and falſe, art 


natural and true. But that wild, licentious government wa 
no ſooner checked by fears from abroad ( ht always product 
regulations at home) than the KAAOI K'ATAQOT, the men ol 
capacity, and worth, began to diſtinguiſh themſelves and ap. 


pear eminent; a /ecretzon was made; manners were forme! 


and - characters obſerved and valued. HERE was the riſe of 
the new comedy; 1 ibaldry was baniſhed and Menander wrote. 
That is, at a ſeaſon when liberty was not loſt; but the excref- 
cencies of it lopped off; when the humour of that witty peo- 
ple was not quaſhed, but regulated; ſo true it is ** That ever! 
kind of writing, but efpecially-the poetzc, depends upon the 
manners of the age when it is produced.“ The beſt poe!s 
copy from nature, and give it us ſuch as they ſind it. 
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wealths” (ſays the admirable philoſopher of Salih 
t while they maintained their liberty, were the politeſt, 
the braveſt, and the wiſeſt of men. In therſtiort ſpace 


| of little more than a century, they became fürk 
| Nateſmen, warriors, orators, hiftorians; phyſicians, 


poets, critics, painters, ſculptors architects, and (laſt 


of all) philoſophers, that we can hardly help conſid- 
| ering, that golden period, as a providential event in hon- 
or of human nature; to ſhew to what perfection the 


ſpecies might aſcend.” And he fixes the © effulgence 
of Grecian genius, from the time of the defeat of the 
Perſian armies of Xerxes to the time of Alexander the 


| Great;” during which period the great, the ſtriking, the 
fublince (call it as you pleaſe): attained to aw height, to 


which it never could afcend in a future age. Ne 
language of theſe Greeks,” he farther obſerves, was 
truly like themſelves, 'twas conformable to their 
tranſcendent and univerſal genius. Where. matter 
ſo unbounded, words followed: of courſe, and.thoſe 
exquiſite in every kind, as the ideas for which they 
ſtood. And hence it followed, that there was not a 
ſubject to be found, which could not, with propriety, 
be expreſſed in Greek. Here were words and numb- 
ers for the humour of an Ariſtoplanes, E for the native 


The Hiſtory of GEHE abounds with the moſt trik- 
ing examples of profound wiſdom, valour, and ſound philoſo- 
phy. | | GOLDSMITH. 
7 The Comedies of Ax iSTo HANS are univerſally ei- 
teemed to be the ſtandard of Attie writing, in its greateiſt 


purity; if any man would wiſh to know the language, as it 


was fpoken by PERIeLESs, he muſt ſeek it in the ſcenes ol 
ARr18TOPHANES, where he is not uſing a foreign or affected 


lar WF extravagant character. The ancient authors, both Greet 
and Roman, who 5 all the productions of the Atieman 25 
| CES LO before 


* 


dition, for ne! ee ene of aceommodating it to ſome particu- 
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elegance of a *Philemon or Menander (the comic poet 
quoted by St. Paul, in 1 Corin. xv. 33) for the 
amorous ſtrains of a Mimnermus or Sappho ; for the 

rural lays of a Tyzockxitus or Bion ; and for the ſu- 


2 


blime conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The ſame in 
V 1 * r proſe, 
* * 
before them, ſpeak of him with ſuch rapture and admiration, 
as to give him a decided preference before all other comic 
pets, with an exception, as I believe, of Plutarch only, who 
rings him into compariſon with MEN ANDER, ' 
V The OBsERVER, No. LXXV. 
'* In the IVth vol. of THE OESERVER, No. cxiii. a varie- 
3 paſſages are adduced, from the Greek poets, to ſhew how 
far natural religion had enlightened mankind before Revela- 
tion 2004 place; among theſe are two from PHILEMON, the 
1 7 75 Poet. In a dialogue of this Poet the following is add. 
S | | 
Tell me, I beſeech you, what is your conception of Gop? 
As of a Being who ſeeing all things, is himſelt unſeen,” 
I ſhall reſerve myſelt (faith the author of THE Oss ERV. 
k R) for one more extract, which 1 ſhall recommend to the 
reader as the fineſt; which can be inſtanced from any Heath. 
en writer, exhibiting the moſt elevated conceptions of the be. 
ing and ſu en of ONE, SUPREME, ALL-SEEING, 
ineffable GoD, and of the exiſtence of a future fate of re. 
wards and pumſhments, by the juſt diſtribution of which, to 
the good and evil, all the ſeeming irregularities of moral 
Juſtice, in this life, ſhall, hereafter, be ſet ſtrait; and this, if I | 
miſtake not, is the ſummary of all that natural religion can at- 
tain to. The following is a cloſe tranſlation of this famous 
fragment. e 
Thinkeſt thou, O Niceratus, that thoſe departed ſpirits, | 
who are ſatiated with the luxuries of life, ſhell eſcape as if from 
an oblivious Gop? The eye of juſtice is wakeful and all- 
ſeeing; and we may truly pronounce that there are two ſev- 
eral roads conducting us to the grave; one proper to the juſt, 
the other to the unjuſt; for if juſt and unjuſt fare alike, and 
the grave ſhall cover both to all eternty—hence! get the 
hence at once! deſtroy, lay waſte, defraud, confound at al- 
ure! But deceive not thyſelf; there is judgment after death, WW | 
which GoD, the LORD Or ALL things, will exact, whoſe 
| | tremendous 
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proſe; Here Iſocrates was enabled to diſplay his art, in 


All the accuracy of periods, and the nice counterpoiſe 


of diction. Here Demoſthenes found materials for that 
nervous compoſition, that manly force of unaffected 


eloquenee, which ruſhed like a torrent, too impetu- 
ous to be withſtoad.” In ſhort truly has this admi- 


rable philoſopher ſaid, of this ſuper-excellent lan- 
guage, that the Greek tongue, from its propriety and 
unzverſality, is made for all that is great, and all that 
is beautiful, in every ſubjeft, and under every form of 
* Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit, ore rotundo, 
5 Muſa loqui.” T 77%FFCCͤ T 25 But 
tremendous name is not to be uttered by my lips, and HE it 
is who limits the e date of the trangreſſo. 
It is curious to diſcover /entiments of this venerable ſort in 
a tragment of a Greek comedy; yet, certain it is that it has 
either Philemon or Diphilus for its author, both writers of 


the new comedy, and contemporaries. Juſtin, Clemens, and 
Euſebius have all quoted it, the former from Philemon, both 


the latter from Diphilus: GRorius and Le Clerc follow the 
authority of Juſtin, and inſert it in their collection of Phile- 
mon's fragments; Hertilius, upon the joint authorities of Cle- 
mens and Euſebius, gives it to Diphilus, and publiſhes it in his 
valuable and rare remains of the Greek comic writers. | 
MEN ANDER ſays, that**GoD, THE LORD AND FATHER 
OF ALL THINGS, is alone worthy: of our humble adoration, 
being at once, the Maker and the Giver of all bleſſings.” See 
The Obſerver.—W hat will the prejudiced, gloomy bigot now 


lay againſt 2 chaſte comedy, containing ſuch. exalted effuſ@yns | 


of piety as the above? _ 

| + Jo her lov'd Greeks the muſe indulgent gave ; ; | 
To her lov'd Greeks, with greatneſs to conceive, - 
And in ſublimer tone their language raiſe.” —FRANCIS, 

| QUINTILIAN adviſed, that a boy, among the Romans, 

ſhould begin with the ſtudy of the „Greet language, becauſe 


8 
8. 


the Latin is ſo common that we are obliged to learn it: At 


the ſame time it is proper that his education ſhould 1 
| EE | Gre: 


* 


9 


and though the Greef was, by many centuries, older 
than the Latin tongue, yet did it exiſt, as a liuing lan- 
guage, for near eight hundred years after che Latin 
"ceaſed to be the cammon language of Rome, which 
was ſometime in the ſeventh century at fartheſt; where- 
ect y as ſpoken, in tolerable PREY, at Conſt 4 


: 


GMeel ftudics, becauſe from thence our own learning is deriv. 


ed. | uin. lib. 1. cap. 1. 
Honk AE, who was well verſed in the Greek, and a warm 
admirer of the Greczan compoſitions, recommends, to his own 
TT.. and night,” — * 
- Vos exemplaria, Grea” © 
Nocturna verſate maniu, verſatę diurnd. e 
VVV 
Manke the Greet authors your ſupreme delight; 
Read them by day, and duch them by night. —FRANCISõ. 


* 


a warm 
his own 


pettcd. 


ANCIS, 
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e, quite down to the fiſtcexth. century of the Chrif- 
— ; when that city was taken by the Turks, and 
its iphabitants diſperſed ayer Europe; whereby their 


| inimitable language, their poets, oratgrs and hiſ- 
orians were diflemipated, as theſe cgnquered Greeks 


now afford infinite inſtruttion, da- 


migr ated, and 


light, ang entertainment, to the modern world- 


teach , ys d They paint gut te us many of the 


moſt ſublime virtues ;...they reprefent we in all 
her þlackeſt, her moſt hedious deformity ; while they 


preſent urtue to us in her hrighteſt beauty, her meſt 
Rage, we Jee the tyrants 


amiable cglqurs,* On the | 
and gpprefiprs of mankind expoled aud gibbeted in 
elligy, there xecciving the puniſhment they molt juſt- 
ly merit. There we view the vicious ambitious man, 


traced through the labyrinth of all his deubling wiles; 


preſenting to us the hidden ſcenes of all his villanies, 
which are there moſt clearly laid open and expaled ; 
rajfing in every [peBafor 2 juſt horror of ſuch deteſt- 
able cximes. I. 


fully warrant the ſeverity ot his ſatixe, or that his characters 
of depravity are, in general, overcharged, and his ptdures of 
human nature more defarmed than their originals. As for the 
reſt of the comic fraternity their fragments only can plead for 
them ; but they are fragments of ſuch a nature, as prove them 
to have been morals of the ſüblimeſt fort, and they have 
been collected, tranſlated, and applauded, hy the greateſt and 
moſt ſententious of the Chriftzay writers, for many ages. 


will venture to ſay, that in the ſcattered reliques of ie comic 4 
ſage, more e, kngwledge and good ſenſe, better maxims for 


right conduc n {lb aud g more generous diſplay of benevo- 
lence, juſtice, public ſſurit, and all the moral variues of natu- 
ral religion, are to be found, than in all the wriumgs: of the 
philoſophers, Which are fo much more eptire.” . 
FO EL Tuk OBSERVER. 


But, what do theſe plays, which originated in Greece, 


ere, is ſeen the canting, crooked, _ 


| . hy poerite, | 
— #* No one will contend that the! corgupt and abominable 


manners of the times in which Ariſtophanes wrote, did not 


+ 


hypocrite, who values himſelf. upon his cunning} 


and whoſe heart is full of ſtratagems and ſpoils; even 


of differing manners, laws, dreſs, and cuſtoms, are o- 
penly expoſed, and ridiculed, in ſo clear a light, that 


BE rats to thoſe, who have more need of them 
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and duplicity, (equally falſe to Gop and man) whoſe 
face is harder than braſs, whoſe ſoul is dark as Erebus, 


there, upon the ſtage, we behold this deteſtable monſter 
ſtrive, aid bar, — naked to the <7 pe ; 1 
abhorrent averſion is excited in every honeſt breaſ}, 
as the ſcenes unfold, and the abominable wretch i; 
traced through all his baſe intricacies, hell-born vil- 
lanies, and unhallowed impurities. There, the follic 
of different countries, nations, kingdoms; and lates, 


the guilty may behold themſelves as in a mirror and 
reform, if they are not quite callous, and loft to all 
ſenſe of feeling and of ſhame.” There, not only treach- 
ery, inhumanity,* pride, luſt, avarice, revenge, with 


 & 
C2 


Dr. GREGORY. 


* Epicharmus, in one of his comedies (we may ſuppoſe The 
Tt] introduces the following retort from fome man of 
low birth to a prating old woman, who is vapouring abou 
ther m 9 

Good goſſip, if you love me, prate no more: 

WM hat are your genealogies to me? 5 


Let the degenerate wretches, it they can, 
Dig up dead honour from their father's tombs, 
And boaſt it for their own—Vain, empty boaſt ! 
When every common fellow, that they meet, 
If accident hath not cut off the ſcroll, 3 
Can ſhewaliſt of anceſtry as long. : 
You call the Scythians barbarous, and deſpiſe them; 
Let Anacharſis was a Scythian born; | 
Andevery man of a like noble nature, 
Tho he were moulded from an Zthiop's loins, 
Is nobler than your pedigrees can make him.“ 


The Obſerver, No. LXXIII. 
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of I all the exorbitant paſſions, licentious ſallies, ridicu- 
ole Wl lous whims, and enormous brutalities of corrupt na- 
us, ture are expoſed, examined, judged, and condemned; 
en but the moſt refined principles of humanity, honour, 
fer worth, probity, benevolence, friendſhip, clemency, 
ule Bi and compaſſion, with all the other amiable. virtues, 
all, are inculcated, with all the powers of oratory and of 
3 action, and with ſuch irrefiſtible force and energy, 
vil. that even the moſt ſtupid may ſee and admire the ex- 
lie cellent and amiable beauties of the one, and learn to 
tes, ¶ deteſt and abhor the ſhocking deformities of the other. 

Beſides ſerving the general cauſe of virtue and mo- 
rality, the ſtage might prove the means, if not of im- 
proving our language, at leaſt of mending our pro- 
nunciation ; for, from a well-Yegulated THEATRE, 
we ſhould, in all probability, be ſoon cured of 


vith thoſe horrid barbariſms, which now ſo frequent! 

all grate harſh thunder” on a well - tuned ear; by which 
cha ſome of us deſtroy all true orthography and right 
d.“ Nuantity, and overthrow the rules of proſody. The 
Y. pulpit, the bar, and the ſenate might then, haply, un- 
> Ti earn the horrid vicious modes, with which but too 
05 many of them now continually diſgrace themſelves, 
bo 


when they ſo wrongfully pronounce active, accuſative, 
attentive, adverbs certain, deſtructive, envy, genitive, 
inſtructive, legilliture, melancholy, miracle, nomina- 
tive, perſuaſive, provides, repreſentative, reſolves, ſa- 
tire, veal, vinegar, white, wine, with almoſt number- 
leſs other words; which, by the moſt vulgar and 
miſerably-vicious pronunciation, are but too often tor- 
tured and perverted into ative, accuſalive, attentive, 
adwerbs, ſartain deſtructive, envy, genitive, inſtruffive, 
legiſlature, malancholy, marracle refolwes, ſatyre, weal, 
W:negar, Vite, Vine, &c. 125 8 
Speaking of verbal quantity in the Greek and Latin 
nguages, the admirable Hark1s, in his Philological 
= EE pk Inquiries, 


II. 
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Taquiries, obſerves, that © white thofe two language Ml 
were in tity, their verbal quantity was in purity allo Ml 7 
Every lab ? had a meafure of lime, either Tong ot 
ſhort, defined with precifioti, either by its con/tituen 
vowel, or by the relation of that vowel to other letter 
adjoining. SyLLABLES thus characterized, when, 
combined, made a verſe ; ſo that, white a particuln WM © 
harmony exiſted in every part, a" general harmony was 
diffufed through the whole. * 
I PkKONUNCIATION at this period being, like othe 
things, perfect, AccENHf and gονANTITY were acct 
rately diſtinguiſnled. Ct 

Language (ſays an author; 1 do not fecolled 
who, but believe Doctor Samuer Joitnson) * is the 
dreſs of thought ; and as the nobleſt mien or mol 
graceful action, would be degraded and obfeured by 
a garb appropriated to the groſs employments d 
ruſlics, ſo the moſt heroic ſentiments will Iofe thei 
efficacy, and the moſt ſplendid ideas drop their mag. 
nificence, if they are conveyed by words uſed com. 
monly upon low and trivial occaſions, debaſed by vul 
gar mouths, and contaminated by inelegant applies 
tions” And, with great truth, he might have added 
by a corrupt and vicious mode of pronunciation. 

«© What, (lays CIckROꝰ) in the retirements of pri 
vate life, can give more delight, or more prop- 
erly belong to civilized humanity, than pleal- 
ant and poliſhed diſcourſe, free from all marks df 
ruſticity ? For in this alone, conſiſts our chief pre. 
eminence over the brute beaſts, that we can converſe 
together, and, by ſpeech, expreſs the ſentiments of 
our minds. | „ 
hHeſides rectifying our, at preſent, too generally 

vicious pronunciation, ſome of our clergy, would 
have an opportunity afforded to them, from 2 
bes FF 


Ci RO de Oratore. 


A 
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age they miglit catch the fire of animation, and learn ſorne 


alle Proper ation and geſture, ſhould a well regulated THE-" 
ATRE be erected among us. . 88 


or ; * ? 2 43 173 ys 3 
3 Elocution is a graceful management of the voice, 
tte the countenance, and the geſture, and is to be acquir- 


nen ed, lile every other thing, or all the other arts, by pre- 
u cept, by example, and by practice.“ It is well 
„known that the Greeks taught their children their ſu- 
per- excellent language, with the moſt attentive care, 
and inſtructed them in all the arts of oratory, 
with the moſt diligent attention, even from their 
arlieft years. They inculcated a ſerupulous 
attention to quantity, accent, emphaſis, and ca- 
dence, in the tones of their voices, as well as a minute 


Way 


5thet 
LCCU- 


leg 


s the. X 

1 circumſpection to the proper geſtures, and ation of 
d 6 their limbs, their eyes, and the whole body; and, from 
0 their very tender years, the Romans taught their chil- 
ien to read their poets, in order to form accurately, 


then 
mag. 
com. 


heir imperfect accents, to acquire the knowledge 
of true quentity, and to pronounce their words 
ith the utmoſt exactneſs and propriety ; as, well as 


vul⸗ . | { > \ „„ 8 ' 
ptics to giv». them pure ideas, and to raiſe in their young 
Wninds an averſion to low and filthy diſcourſe. 


dded, 


f probing of the venerable order of the clergy, remarks 


lea. 
pte. | + O's tenerum paeri balbumque potta Hgurat. 75 
1werle f Fog = H 

its ok 


* 


le forms the infant's tongue to firmer ſounds. 

VV FRAN CIS. 
The accurate QUINTILIAN, in order to tlie forming of an 
Vrator, inſiſts chat as ſoon as a man becomes a father, he ought 
o employ. the moſt diligent attention to the education of the 


erally 
voul 
hence 
ti bould be free from all impediment, and impropriety, of ſpeech, 
1  * Chryfippus 


9 


— 


SHERIDAN, in his treatiſe upon Britiſi education, 


OR. Epiſt. 1. lib. 2. = 


uture Orator, He even dire&s-that the nurſes of children 
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that no order Ever produced ſuch numbers of men 
diſtinguiſhed for knowledge and wiſdom, remarkable 
for purity of morals, and ſanctity of life; that their 
diſcourſes in the cauſe of virtue and religion, are the 
nobleſt productions that ever came from the wit d 
man; that, in the education of theſe great men, great 
care was taken to inſtru& them in philoſophy, and 10 
Kore their minds with all ſorts of knowledge; but tid 
no care at all was ever taken'to inſtruct them in oratory, a 
the art of communicating what they knew to other, 
by ſpeech; that ſo far from training them in the /tudy an 
Prattice of oxATORY, their very firſt principles of ſped 
ing were corrupted by the moſt ignorant teachers; ani 
that this error was never afterwards amended ; thah 
FF HD 96 FEET OBE EWT VV 8 


f 1 
15 i 


* Chry/eppus wiſhed every nurſe to be a woman of ſenſe ; bi 
at all events, he was of opinion, the beſt that could be hy 
ſhould be pitched upon, according to the circumſtances of th 
parties. It is true, their morals ought to be the firſt conſide 
ation, but it zs requiſite that they 1 8 . with proprich 
Their ſpeech is the firſt thing the child hears, and he lifps 0 
an imitation of their words. By nature, we are very tens 
cious of what we imbibe in the dawn of lite, in the ſame mar 
ner as new veſſels retain the flavour which they firſt drink ij 
There is no recovering wool to its native whiteneſs after iti 
dyed. Now the more vicious a habit is; the cloſer it will ſtick; 
for good habits are eaſily changed into bad ones : Bur when 
did you know a vicious habit become a good one? Even 
child, therefore, ought to be uſed to nothing in his infan) 
which he muſt afterwards be at pains to unlearn.” And h 
recommends the ſame thing as to the play-fellows, and tit 
companions of young gentlemen, as he does concernin| 
nurſes. In the third chapter of his third book, he divide 
e the whole ſyſtem of ſpeaking into five parts; inden 
tron, diſpofitton, elocution, memory and delivery, or, which! 
the ſamething, action; the firſt four of Which, (he obſerve 
10wever, may be vitiated, nay, utterly loſt upon the heate!! 
by a pronunciation that is difagreeable, either in che ſound, 
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in conſequence of this, they delivered the: words of 


cable WM TRUTH in the tones of FICTION, and were ſo far from 
their delighting, that they diſguſted their hearers.” And,. 
e tlic he might have, very juſtly, added; but let us go into 
it a ſome of our churches (and, we, in this country, may, ſay, . 


great WW into ſome of our congregations) on a warm ſummer's” 


nd iv Wi day, and there we may hear and ſee how 20 diſmal, Þ 

4 ha dull, drawling, drowſy monotony of the droning | | [| 

ra palor, like « tupifying opiat, lull, even into a deep, \'Y 

then profound, ſleep, the benumbed ſenſes of his unawak- —— 
ened, Sabbath, flock. And, indeed, according to the ; | 
author laſt mentioned, without the power of ſpeaking, 
and {kill in oratory, the pulpit is, at beſt; uſeleſs, and ; 
the preacher a cypher. We might as reaſonably ex- 
pe& that red coats and muſkets, without ammunition or mil- , 
wary diſcipline in ſoldiers, ſhould preſerve our coun- . 

| try againſt the invaſion of an enemy, as that black 

ſe ; ns and bands, and empty forms, or the 

ws Fo Shooting calm words, folded up in ſmoke,” SE | | 

5 0 Fr hould be ſufficient weapons, in the hands of the 

obi = Av, to ſupport the c ureh againſt the attacks of 

ifps o ICE arid infidelity,” %%%%ͤͤ/Qͥ D Os On Woo s oo por oe 

y teri There are {wo ways by which the purity of religion, 

de mand its precepts. may be enforced. and defended ; by. 

ink zeabing and by writing: The firſt is the immediate 

ner l Wife of Goo, who has annexed to. it (when cultivated | 

ic where man) powers almoſt miraculous, and an energy, 

Even moſt divine. He has given to it tones to charm 

infa he ear, and to penetrate the heart: He has. Joined 

And lo it action and lool, to move the inmoſt ſoul. By. 

and hat, attention js kept up without pain, and con- | 

1 iction is carried to the mind with delight; perſua- 

e ion is ever its attendant; and the paſſions own it 

which Wor. a maſter... Great as is the force of its powers, 

zbſerveFo unbounded is their extent; that all mankind are 

heat CT an ! F 3 capable 

ſound, & 1 8 ORE NE CO 
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ſuch offices as ſſe cannot do in her own perſon.” — IA ,, 
the caſe of the miraculous gift of tongues, the mere ¶ 1; 
utterance of the ſounds whereof tlieir language wa ag 
compoſed, could have but little effect, except the v 
wonder it might occaſion,” how ilfiterate men thoull i co 
be able to acquire that art; but when each feund him wi 
ſelf addreſſed, not only in the words but in the ffirit a or. 
their ſeveral languages; their expreſſions enforced by 


luch energy as could penetrate the heart, they, at once „, 
ſaw and felt that this could be only the wort of God; the 
nor could ſuch multitudes of converts have been made 

1 e in 
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in one day, by any „other means. In what ſort of 
ſounds, with what © kind of geſtures muſt" St. PAT 
have ſpoken when FEI ix (the Roman Governour,) 
« tremble? With what powers of' oratory” muſt he 
have addreſſed the Artitnians, when that poliſh=« 
ed people looked upon him with ſuch adrnira- 
tion? and what muſt have been the force of „is elg-" 
quence when the men of Zyſt/a called him Mercur, and 
would have paid him divine honours'?” And; indeed, 
when the Amazin dere, and almoſt boundleſs pow. por 
_ of oratoyy is conſidered, no other inſfrument Ray 
ound of ſufficient force and ſuitable dignity, to 
Tap the important brio caufè of religion. pe. 


<« If ,CiczRo,. in pleading. the cauſe of a criminal 

could make the . the the cheeks of Cxsam 
and unnerve lis arm, why might not the greateſt and 
mightieſt among us be. made to tremble, like F: LI x, 
could our Preachers, like St. Paul, reaſon, with force 
and energy, upon righteouſneſs and judgment to 
come J. There can be no doubt, but that an equal de- 

gree of ſkull in that. art would have much nobler ellects 
among us, and be poſſeſſed of a much more exten- 
ſive power than among the ancients, as its ſubject 
would, be ſo much more important and the field in 
which it ſhould diſplay itſelf ſo much more enlarged. 
It muſt alſo have a greater command over the paſſions, 
as the object of our hopes and fears is increaſed. 
Whoever doubts of the truth of this, may ſoon be 
convinced, by examining into the wonderful effects 
which have been produced by the wild, ee 
oratory of our methodiſt preachers.” | 


Whitefield, Sir, if I have been rightly inne as 
originally a Stage player; he carried the» oratory and 
ie adlion of the THEATRE into the II, and from 
the tones bf is wice, M by geſtures and action, (al- 

„ - though: 
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Ver aftzon, a THEATRE, Under proper. regulations, eſtab. 
liſhed among us, would prove of very great uſe, in 


my humble opinion, and, thereby, greatly aid the 


cauſe of religion, in this country; for © without Kno-. 
ledge, eloquence would be but an empty ſound.; with- 


out eloquence, knowledge can never be ſhewh in its 


true light: and, he is the beſt orator” (according 


to CI CE RO) © who, by the powers of elocution, at 

once inſtructs and delights, and at the fame time, by 

affeins the paſſions, moves his Auditory.” 2 ono H oe 
The wiſeſt and beſt of men; of old, attendedariden- 


couraged theatrical*extabitions, The wile law-giver of 


ATHENS, the virtuous Sotov, frequented plays, even 
in his decttning years; and, if we can credit Phitartk; 
hethought#lays uſeful to poliſh tlie manners of the peo- 
ple; and to inſtil the principles of virtue.“ We alſo 


Wee. 


As an Orator, Solo ſlands high in point of merit; 
and firſt in order of time's As a poet; his genius was ſublime; 
various, and fluent; in ſubjects of fiction and faney he never 


dealt; but though he choſe his topics with the gravity. of a. 


ſtateſman, and handled them with the fidelity. of an hiſtorian, 
he.compoſed with ardour, and never failed to fire his hearers 
with the recitation of his poems: He is /uppoſed to have rep- 
robated the drama, but; if this be a fact, ve may well” eonclude 
that it was the old corrupt maſque of Bacchus and the Satyrs, 
of which he ſignified his diſlike, and in this he is warranted,” 
%% The Obſerver, Vo. XVIII. 

* Theſþts had more than once ſcen in the feſtivals, in which, 
as yet, hymns only were ſung, one of the ſingers; mounted on 


a table, form a kind of dialogue with the chorus, From this 


hint he conceived the idea of introducing into his tragedies 
| alt 


- 


9 68 find 
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find even the divine Soca ArEs, as has been fhewn, 
aſſiſting Euxtrinzs in his theatrical compoſitions. 
When the arts and ſciences, learning, eloquence, and 
poetry, flouriſhed in Rowe, we alſo find: the accom= 
pliſhed L«1:1 5s improving his ſociab hours with TER: 
ENCE, the comic poet; and even the great Scirio 
thinking it no diſgrace to be one in ſo agreeable a 
darty.“ The mighty IULIUS, who was an excellent 
e eee poet, as welt as the firſt gene- 
ral of his day, thought the title of poet no ſmall addi- 
tion to his honor; and ever mentioned thoſe eminent 
eomic-poets, MEN AN DER and TFRENCE, with the 
))))TCTCã ⁵⁵⁵⁵⁵⁵ 547 115016 ©9974 © greatelh 


an actor, who by ſimple recitals, introduced at intervals, ſhould 


ive relief to the chorus; diyzde the action, and render it more 
intereſting. This happy innovation, together with ſome other 
liberties in which he bad allowed himſelf, gave alarm to the 
tegiflator'of Athens, who was more able than any other perſon 
to diſcern the value or danger of the novelty, | SOLON con- 
defmned a ſpecies of compoſition in which the ancient tradi- 
tions were diſguiſed by fictions, if we applaud falſehood 
in our public exhibitions,“ ſaid he to Theſpis, we lhall ſoon 
tind that it will infinuate itſelf into our moſt ſacred engage, 
i ans oe ob Oe rg Sabo e8 | 
be exceſſive approbation and delight with which 'bath 
F + D OO | ; 
the city and country received the pieces of The/pis and Su/a- 
7201, at once juſtified and eee ufelefs the ſuſpicious fore- 
fight ot S0L0N,———Trayels of Anatharfis the younger, by 


” * * 


the Abbe BARkTHELEML, Vol, 6: c. LXIX. 
1 2 %%% „ eee 


„The great Sc1P10 ZEMILIANUS, the conqueror of Car- 
thage, not only poſſeſſed all the virtues of the ancient Heroes, 
but, at the fame time, was eminently- diſtinguiſhed for his 
great learning, heing a man o profound ſcience, and adorned 
with all the graces and ornaments: of wit and polite: literature, 
Panetius, who, according to {icero, was the prince of {oics, 
and the celebrated Polybiys, the hiſtorian, were his conſtant 


# „ ö „ IR. EE 97 E Main 
companions, at home and abroad, attending him even in bs 


military expeditions. . His houfs pf peace aud retirement le 
often ſpent with TERM ENCE, and it has been generally ſuppolcg 


} 


that h afhifted that comic poet in his dramatic compoſiting, 


— wy 
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greateſt reſpect. The virtuous; the moral, the patri- 
otic Bx urus, wasfofar from thinking his time miſpent 
in the rational amufements of the THz aTx E, that he 
made a journey, from Rox to Naples, on purpoſe 
to ſee an excellent company of Com DIAS, and this 


too at a time when the city vas in no ſmall confuſion 


on account of the aſſaſſination of CSA R. When be 
arrived at Naples,he loſt no time, but went immediately 


and faw thoſe comedians; with whom he was ſo well 


pleaſed that he forthwith fent them to Roux, with 


letters of recommendation to Cic RO, requeſting him 


to receive them, and to afford them his conſtant pat- 
ronage. Even amidit the tumults of thoſe times, and 
the hurry of his own affairs, he thought the having a 
good company of actors, a matter of too much conſe- 
quence to the yUBLIc to be neglected. 1 And in ſuch 
high eſtimation did Cicero hold Rosc: us the play- 


er, that, when pleading the cauſe of his client, Ak- 


2d) he 


CHIAS, the poet, (as has been already obſery 


I BRurus being Prætor of the city, it was incumbent on 


him to exhibit Plays and public ſhows, that year, on the feſti- 
val of APOLLO, which began on the third day of July. 
Ide ſucceſs of thoſe exhibitions anſwered all the hopes and ex- 
pectations of BRU Ts, and of his friends; for they were re- 
ceived with the greateſt applauſe. by all ranks of the people; 
although Caius, the brother-in-law of Anthony, who ſuc- 
ceeded BRUTUS in the Pretorſhip, preſided at them, as the 
proxy of BRUTUS; it not being thought prudent tor ſucha 
man who had been aprincipal in the aſſaſſination of C Æs AR, to 
venture himſelf, at that time, in RouE. The Tragedy of Ie. 


-reus, written by the old poet Accius, in which there were many 


ſevere relletitons on the charafters and actions of Tyrants, 
was one of the Plays then exhibited; and was received with 1n- 
finite applaufe, by the audience, whoteſtifyed their appr ones 


of all ſuch paſſages, with tumultuous and almoſt inceſſant plau- 
dits. Theſe ſhews and plays were exhibited in the 7ogth year 


from the building of the city, in the o8th conſulate—4gyeas 
before the birth af our Saviour. „%% 
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4 the moſt honourable niention of that great aclor, 
who had been the great orator's preceptor and in- 


ſtructor in pronunciation and action. 
And, now, perhaps, it may not be amiſs to ds a 


view of the uE ATRAH and of the DRAMA, in England, 


the country from which we originate, as well as of 

theatrical exhibitions in the ſeveral ſtates and kingdoms 

on the continent of Europe, before we conclude. 
It appears from William Stephanides or Fitz Stephen, 


in his Diſcriptio o nobiliſſimæ croitalis Londome, that 


« LoxnDoN, in i bis time,” (the twelfth century) in- 


ſtead of common interludes, belonging to the Theatre, 


had plays of 4 more holy nature: Repreſentations of 
thofe miracles which the holy conbeſlors wrought, or 


of the ſufferings wherein the glorious conſtancy of 


the martyrs did appear.“ This author was a monk 


bf Canterbury, wrote in the reign of HNA II, and 


lied in the reign of Ricyard I, about the year 1191. 


neo _ ny not mention "thoſe Gs ta nes as 


Mg ein 


5 * e FF in toni declining tags, 
© When Chriſtians OR the ſubje& of their ee 
Ere perſecution dro p'd her iron rod. 

And men ſtill wag'd an mpiogs Kar with God, 
An actor flourilh'd of no vulgar fame, 
Nature's diſci oe ; and Geneft 55 name. 
A noble obje 
A martyr dying midſt inſulting . 
Reſign d with patience to paſs laws. ol Uh 
Yet braving. monarchs in bis. Saviour's cauſe.” 38 5 5 5 
Fill'd with th' idea of 1 e ſacred part " 5 
He felt a zeal beyond the reach of art; 
While look, and voice, and geſture, al expreſs 2 
kindred ardour in the re s breaſt: + Jill's 
Till as the flame thro” all his eee Tas har at's 
He loſt the actor, and commenc'd the. mann; 
Profeſs'd the faith, his Pagan gods den ny "a; © 
And what he ated then, he 5 dy d. 5 
L Lloyd's AcToR, 


- 


for his kilt he choſ q,, 0 
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novelties; for he deſcribes all the common and pub 
lic diverſions in uſe at that time. About one hund. 
red and forty years after this, in the reign of EDwary 
III, it was ordained by act of Parliament, that a com- 
pany of men, called vagrants, who had made maſquerade 
through the whole city, ſhould be whipt out of Lon: 
don; | becauſe they repreſented ſcandalous things in the 
little ale-houſes, and other places where the popu- 
lace aſſembled. What the nature of thoſe ſcandalou 


oO SRI SSxve = 


t. | Ch 
things were we are not told; whether lewd and obſcene BW 
or impious and profane. Soon after this period, the Wl A 
myſteries of religion were made too free with, all over of 


Europe, being repreſented in ſo ſtupid: and ridicu- of 
lous a manner, that the ſtories of the New Teſtamen, 15 


in particular, fo repreſented, were thought to encour . ot 
age libertiniſm and infidelity. Tis ſuppoſed that tho m. 
vagrants, as they are called in that act of Parliamen in 
were of that ſpeceies which were known by the name pr 
of Mummers ; who uſed to ftroll about the count Wl ße 
habited in antic dreſſes, dancing, mimicking, and ſheviW for 


ing poſtures. This abſurd cuſtom is ſtill continu ma 
in many parts of England; but formerly it was fo gen the 
eral, and drew the common people ſo much fron as 
their buſineſs, that it was deemed a very perniciouſ vn 
uſage: And, as theſe Mummers always went maſkel the 
and diſguiſed, they were, but too frequently, encour i ua. 
aged to commit violent outrages; and they often, a of 
tually, did commit great diforders.” Our antics, un. 
who go about maſked, and begging money, in te 07 
town of Boſton, on nem year's night, appear to me, oil hav 
be @ ſpecies of theſe Mummers; only much more ſlu. pul 
pid, and much more innocent. In the 4th year d Lo 
King Henry IV, an act of Parliament paſſed, iii 181 
which mention is made of certain waiſtors, ma ſter n of ! 
moxs, minſtrels, and other vagabonds, who infeſted th (w} 
land of Warzs; and it is thereby enacted, that h 4 
| 5 . oe, mo 
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taſter rimor, minſtrel, or other vagabond, be, in any. 
wiſe, ſuſtained in the land of WAL ES, to make com- 
moiths or gatherings of upon the people. Theſe maſter 
rimors, who were then ſo troubleſome in Wales, moſt 
probably were the deſcendants of the ancient Bri/h 
bards. As to the commotths, mentioned in this act, it. 
is very probable it means a certain diſtri ct or circuit 
of the country, which might include a number of (fay 
fifty) villages; the word ſignifying, in the Welch or an- 
cient Britiſh, tongue, any diſtri or part of an hundred 
or cantred, containing about one half of the hundred. 
And that this was the caſe in other parts of the iſland 
of GB EAT BRITAIN, appears from CREW 's Survey 
of Coxxwarr, written in the reign of Queen ELIZ A- 
BETH. Speaking of the diverſions of the people, he 
obſerves that © the Guary miracle, which, in Engliſh, 
means a miracle play, is a kind of interlude, compiled 
in Corni/h, out of ſome ſcripture hiſtory. For re- 
prelenting it they raiſe an amphitheatre, in ſome open 
held, having the diameters of its incloſed plain, tome 
forty feet. The country people flock, from all ſides, 
many nules off, to fee and hearit; for they have, 
therein, devils and devices to delight, as well the eye 
as the ear.“ The year 1378, is the earlieſt date in 
which expreſs mention is made of the repreſentation of 
the myſteries in EN AND. In that year a petition 
was preſented to King RIicHARD II, by the ſcholars 
of Pauls ſchoolgpraying the King © to prohibit ſome 
unexpert people from repreſenting the hiſtory of the 
Old Teſtament, to the great prejudice of the clergy, who 
have been at great expenle in order to repreſent it 
publicly at Chriſtmas.” In 1390, the pariſh cleris of 
Lox nov played interludes at Skinner's Well, July the 
18th, 19th and 20th ; and in 1409, (the tenth year 
of King HENRY IV) they ated again at Clerkenwell, 
(which took its name from the cuſtom of theſe 1 | 
| 4, clerks 
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clerks acting plays there) for eight ſaccultive days 
together, a play concerning the creation: 'of the world; 
at which were preſerit moſt of the nobility and gen. 
try of che kingdom. 

The Moralities, as they were Aedd were afterwatdy | 
produced. The Mrs TERIESs only repreſented, in an 
abſurd manner, ſome miraculous hiſtory, from the 
Old, or from the New, Teſtament ; but there appeared 
in the Moralities ſomething of defign—a fable and a 
moral; and alfo ſomething of poetic invention; for 
the virtues, the vices, and the other affections of the 
mind, were therein frequently perſoniſied. The 
| Moralities, it is ſuppoſed, were made uſe of to promote 
the reformation; in the reigns of King Epwaro the 
VI, and'of his ſiſter Queen Er1zaptT#H. In the 
reign of their father, that brutal tyrant, HENRY VIII. 
however, we find an act of Parliament made for 
promoting the tryc religion; in which is a clauſe 
reſtraining all rimors or playeys, from finging in ſongs, 
or playing in interludes, any thing that ſhould con. 
trad#t the eftabliſhed doftrines. It Ne alſo cuſtomary 
at this time, to act theſe moral and religious dramas 
in private houſes, for the edificatioh and improve- * 
ment, As well as the diverſion, of wadiſpeſed fami- read 


PIR lies. han 


66 The Muſes now began to wk in Encrand 
trifling in old interludes, and aiming ata rude ſpecies 
of wit and humour.“ Among theforemoſt'of ſuch 

homouriſts, was one I. „un Food; who' was jeſter 

to King IIE NAVY VIII, and who lived until the be- 
Toi of the reign of Queen ELIZABETH. This 


1 
o Heywood wrote a dramatic piece which he called 3 
ammer Gurtons Needle, and which is generally fap- I 
4 
4 


ofed to be the fin Engliſh comeDY. Henry Parker, 
? &e of Sir Wilkam Parker, is ſaid to have written ſev- 
5 and Comedtes, in the pe of Hz f f 0 
VIII, 
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VIIT ; and one John Hooker, in 1535, wrote a come- 
dy called Piſcator or the Fiſher caught. Mr. Richard 
Edwards, who was born in 1523, in the beginning of 
Queen EL IZ AB ET AH s reign, and was one of the gen- 


tlemen of her Majeſty's chapel, and maſter of the 


children of the royal chapel, was an excellent muſi - 
cian, and a good poet, for the time he lived in. He 
wrote two comedies, in which the cry of the hounds 
was fo well imitated that the Queen and the whole 
audience were delighted. After him came Thomas 
Sackvilte, Lord Buckſwrſt, and Thomes Norton, the wri- 
ter of Gorboduc, commonly eſteemed the firſt truly- 
dramatic compoſition of any confiderable note in the 
Engliſh language. After theſe, followed the famous 
John Lillie, who was greatly admired in his day, for 
wit and humour. After Lillie (who was no deſpica- 
ple comic writer, for thoſe times) the drama ſeems ac- 
tually to have reared her cheerful and enlivening 
head, at once, in England, under the auſpices of the 
immortal Sn AKESPEARE,® the vivacious Fletcher, and 

* | 3 . 4 ; the 


* As for the earlieſt writers of our ſtage, the little I have 
read of their rude beginnings ſeems to be a dull maſs of ſecond 
hand pedantry coarſſy daub'd with ribaldry : In SHAKESPEARE 
you meet anginality of the pureſt caſt, a new creation, bright 
and beaming with unrivalled Juſtre; his contemporary, Joln- 

607 , one on I need 
"Fo „ Nie Obſerper, No. CII. 
* When learning's triumph o'er her barbarqus foes 
Firſt rear d the ſlage, immortal SHAKESPEARE roſe; 
ch change of many-colour'd life he drew, _ 
Exhauſled worlds, and then imagin'd newg” - © 
Exiſtence {av him ſpurn her bounded reign, _ 
And panting time toil'd after him in vain : 
His powerful ſtrokes preſiding truth impreſs'd, 

And unreſiſted paſſion ftorm'd the breaſt.“ | 

: n Doctor JouNso. 
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the correct and deep-read Ben. Jonſon. Thus have 
we ſeen that the firſt regular company of players, in 
ENGLAND, of whom we can find: any, authentic ac. 
count, were the children of Paul's ſchool, already men- 
tioned, whoſe ſtanding was as long ago as the year 


1378; and after them, at the diſtance of about 


twelve years, ke pariſh clerks of London, who ated 
the myſteries at Sinners Well. To thoſe who may wiſh 
for further ſatisfaction on this head, I would adviſe a 
reference to Srow's Survey of LoxN DON. And now, 
under the auſpices of Shakeſpeare, Fletcher and Jon. 
Jon, the THEATRE, in England, roſe to a pitch of un- 
rivalled glory and excellence; when IAuzs the 1, 
under his privy ſeal, granted a licenſe to Shakeſpeare, 


Fletcher, Burbrage, Hemmings, Condel, and others, au- 


thorizing them to at plays, not only at their uſual 
| FE. Es Ss 3, | houſe, 


'* © Then Jonſon came, inſtructed from the ſchool, - 

I 0 pleaſe in method, and invent by ruleeÿy : 

His ſtudious patience, and laborious art, 
Buy regular approach eſſay d the heart: 

Cold approbation gave the lingering bay; 

For thoſe who durſt not cenſure, ſcarce coul praiſe, 

A A mortal born, he met the gen'ral doom, © N 

But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting tomb.” | 
e „ nn i, Door JOHNSON: 
+ The Engliſh ſtage has never been deſtitute of famous ad. 
ors, In Baker's Chronicle, we read of incomparable player 
in the reign of Queen El:zabeth, viz. Richard Burbrage, Ea. 
ward Allen, and Richard Tarleton ; the laſt of whom was fo 
generally and greatly admired, that paintings of his head were 
let up for ſigns at ſeveral inns, &c. in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom. In latter times, Booth, Betterton, Wilks, and 
(ibber; then Quin, Woodwand, Barry; and then again King, 
Holland, Obrien, Fates; and beyond them all, GARRIck, 
have adorned their Theatres. The Engliſh ſtage hath allo 
produced wonderful and very excellent actreſſes, ſuch as Mrs, 
Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Clive, Miſs Pope, 
and, now, Mrs. Siddong. | 
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liouſe; the Globe, on the bank fide ; but in any other 
part of the kingdom, during his Majeſty's pleaſure. 


Dramatic authors then abounded, and every year 
produced new plays : nay, fo great was the paſſion, 
ews or repreſentation, that it be- 


at this period, for 
came the faſhion of thoſe times, for the nobility and 


principal gentry to celebrate their weddings, their 
birthdays, and other occaſions of great rejoicing with 


maſques and interludes ; which they exhibited with 


great expenſe and magnificence ; and to this, then 


prevailing taſte, the world is indebted. for Mrt- 


ToN's beautiful maſque of Comus, firſt performed at 
Ludlow caſtle. ' The taſte and eager deſire for ſtage 


plays continued unceaſing, during the reign. of James 


the I, and during the firſt part of the reign of his 
ſon CxarLEs the I; when Furitaniſm put an end to 


them. At the reſtoration of the ſecond CHanLeEs, the 
taſte for the drama and for the polite arts revived in 
ENGLAND : and from that period to the preſent time, 


the THEATRE, in' that comparatively-free country 


hath continued to flouriſh, the rational entertain- 
ment, and the delight of all the more liberal, learned 


and refined. It muſt be admitted, however, that dur- 


ing the profligate reign of the deſſolute, abandoned 
debauchee, CHARLES the II, of pious inclinations, (ac- 
cording to the writer or writers of the preface to their 
prayer book, reviſed in the reign of this pious Head of 


the Engliſi Church)* the flaſhing wit of whoſe court 


teemed 


* 


* Could there have been a more proflituted ſet of Epiſco- | 


pal hirelings than thoſe fawning arch-biſhops and biſhops of 
thts Church, who compoſed, or aſſented to the publication of, 
the lying preface to their Book + Common Prayer, reviſed in 
the bleſſed reign of his ar aint, CHARLES II; in which 
preface theſe men of Belial ſay, they find that in the reigns 
of ſeveral princes of blaſſed memory ſince the 1 

= RR . 8 ow 
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teemed with the groſſeſt obſcenity, the flage, like all 
other places of public amuſement, in his then loyally- 
mad kingdom, was conſtantly diſgraced with buffoon: 
ery and vile impurities.“ Since that ſcandalous pe- 
Now the Reformation, it is notorious, was begun in the reign 
of EDWARD VI, and finally completed in the reign of his ſiſ. 


ter ELIZABETH ; to whom ſucceeded JAMES the I, of mon- 


{trous and of infamous memory, and after him the Royal Mar. 
fyr, as blind bigotry, and ſycophantic Eþi/copacy hath falſly 


denominated him, even CHARLES the I, of bloody, tyranniz 


cal and diſſembling memory, who were theſeveral; or only two; 
princes between ELIZABETH, and their then æarthly 60D, 
this ſame bleſſed faint, CHARLEs the II; who, in ſuch. pre- 
face; they ſay © out of A frous inclination, . 
: 8 FEET NE Wh et +. | 2 ; „ 
The wits of Charles found eaſier ways to fame, 
Nor wiſh'd for Z0n/0r''s art, or SHAKESPEARE'S flame; 
Themſelves they ſtudied ; as they telt, they writt 

Intrigue was plot, obſcenity was wit. 

Vice always found a fympathetick friend 

They pleas'd their age; and did not aim to mend. 

Yet bards like theſe aſpir'd to laſting praiſe, . _ 
And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days. 
Their cauſe was gen'ral, their ſupports were ſtrong; _ 

_ Their ſlaves were willing, and their reign was long: 
Till ſhame regain'd the poſt that ſenſe betray d, 
And Virtue call'd oblivion to her aid.” 4. + 
| c Doctor Jouxsox. 
The late Doctor GREGORY of EDINBURGH, in his trea: 


tiſe, entitled A Father's legacy to his daughters, obſerves, that 


he knows of“ no entertainment that gives ſuch pleaſure to 


any perſon of ſentiment or humour as the Theatre“; but he 


recommends to his. daughters; and, through them; to all 
young Ladies, to“ avoid going to tYofe Engliſh comedtes that 
are offenſive to delicacy. Tragedy,” continues the Doctor 
** ſuhjeas you to no ſuch diſtreſt. Its forrows will ſoften and 
ennoble your hearts.“ And, in his chapter entitled Refrgron, 
he juſtly remarks, that © The ſight of human Miſery” (which 
is always diſplayed in tragedy) “ ſoftens the heart; and makes 
it better, and checks the pride ol health and proſperity ; 9 

| Fo | the 
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riod; the ſage has been gradually purifyitig, and the 


Engliſh Theatre at this day dares not i 


Jade diftrefs it occalions is amply compenſated by the ſecret 


endearments Which nature has annexed, to all our ſymipathet- 


ic ſorrows.” The moral uſes of the tragic. drama are ſo 
beautifully diſplayed in the 106th Number of TUE OBSERV- 
ER, that I cannot reſiſt the inclination of communicating a 


ertible as thoſe experienced by ſome others. 


% To one of the poets, of the ame of Imocles, but to which 


know not, we are alſo indebted for a complimentary allu- 
lion to the powers of Tragedy; it is the only inſtance of the 


ied by the diſcovery, not only for the intrinſic. nierit of the 
paſſage, but for the handſome tribute which it pays to the mor- 
i vie ef rp dnl 27 1 on ne $i 
© Nay, my good friend, but hear me! 1 confeſs 
Man is the child of ſorrow, and this world. 
In which we breathe, hath cares enough to plague us, 
But it hath Wiens wil us Loth tei ere, . 
And he, who meditates ori other's woes, 
Shall in that meditation loſe his own: - 
Call then the tragic poet to your aid, 
4 Hear him, and take inſtruction from the ſtage: 
bay Let Telephus appear; behold a prince, 
7 A ſpettacle of poverty and pain, 18 
| Wretched in both—And what if you are poor 5 
* Are 5 4 demizgod ? are you the fon 
; Of Herenles? begone! complain no more. 
$4 Doth your mind ſtruggle with diſtracting thoughts? 
I Do your wits wander ? are you mad ? Alas! | 
ant So was Alemon, whilft the world ador'd 
His father as their God, Your eyes are dim ; 
in What then ? the eyes of Oedi pus were dark, 
45 Totally dark. Vou mourn a ſon; he's dead; 
Turn to the tale of Mobe for comfort, 
the M 1 


pleaſure, to thoſe who may not have ſeen that entertaining 


„Vork, by here introducing a paſſage from that number, in 
f which the Greek poet, there tranſlated, holds out to us; not 
” ito brood too ſeriouſly over our own ſorrows and affliftions, 
: but to conſole ourſelves that our miſeries are not ſo acute and 


ſort, which the Greek Coms now furniſhes, and I am ga | 


And 
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_ modeſty, in the ſame ſhocking manner, f as it was 
wont in the reign of this pious faint, CHARLEs the Il, 
| FO Pets TR" ” 


Compare it with the foot of Philodetes, | 
And make no more complaint. But you are old, 
Old and unfortunate; conſult Oeneus; | 
Hear what a king endur'd, and learn content. 
Sum up your miſeries, number up your ſighs, _ 
The tragic ſtage ſhall give you tear for tear, 
And waſh out all afflittions but its wm. 
1 will quote but two paſſages more from this learned and 
very entertaining writer, and which are too beautiful I think 
to be omitted; the one 1s a tranſlation of a fragment, on Oli 
Age, by the comic poet CRATES; the other, on the fant 
abr, by the poet PHEREPRATES. ů 88 
Ihe laſt fragment is a ſhort but touching picture of d Ag, 
and the vanity of human wiſhes : 1 think the turn of though 
and expreſſion extremely beautiful, 
VVV 
.* Theſe ſhrivell'd ſinews and this bending frame, 
The workmanſhip of time's ſtrong hand proclaim ; 
Skill'd to reverſe whate'er the gods create, : 
And make that crooked which they faſhion ſtraight. 
Hard choice for man, to die or elſe to be 155 
That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you ſee: 
Age then we all prefer; for age we pray, 
And travel on to life's laſt ling'ring day; 
Then ſinking ſlowly down from worſe to worſe, 
Find heav'n's extorted boon our greateſt curſe,” _ 
; | 8 . CRATES. 
„Having quoted a paſſage from Cratee on the ſubjeti 
old age, I ſhall now ſelect one from this author (PHER FCI. 
TES) on the ſame ; and if the reader is curious to obſerve hon 
. ENS „ 5 theilt 


And n tch your loſs wich her's. You're lame of foot; 


1 


+ It is not the vice of the time to countenance public 
tions of an zmmoral tendency; to adminiſter moral preciſt 
through a pleaſing vehicle, ſeems now the general ſtudy of bi 
efſayiſts, dramal iſts, and noveliſts.” .. 

Ee Nie OBsgRVER, No,. 
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of bleſſed memory ! From the days of Queen EII2ʒ- 
AB EH to the commencement of the civil war, in 1641. 


1 a 5 Fo j rer 3 2.80 
theſe celebrated rivals expreſſed themſelyes on a ſimilar ſenti- 
ment, he has an opportunity of making the compariſon. 

155 ))VVVVVVVCC eng. 
Age is the heavieſt burthen man can bear, 
Compound of diſappointment, pain and care; 

For when the mind's experience comes at length, 

It comes to mourn the body's loſs of ſtrengthß: 
Reſign'd to ignorance all our better days, 
Knowledge juſt ripens when the man decays ;. 


One ray of light the cloſing eye receives, 3 
And wiſdom only takes what folly leaves. 
be IS | PHERECRATES. 


If the reader wiſhes for inſtruction and literary entertain- 
ment, I would recommend to his peruſal the whole of that 
excellent work, THE OBSERVER, whoſe author cannot be 
too much commended for his indefatigable diligence in col- 
lecting together ſo many choice relicts of the ancient Greek 
oetry. „ 33 
5 0 the Engliſi Comedies which Doctor GREGORY 
adviſes his daughters to avoid, it is a pity they were not all 
deſtroyed: Many of them abound with groſs impurities, more 
eſpecially ſuch of them as were written in the ſhameleſs reign 
ol St. CHARLES the ſecond, of obſcene and worthleſs mem- 
ory. But though many of their comedies are offenſive to 
pure, female delicacy, yet they have other comedies, replete 
with genuine humour and delicate raillery, and which are, at 
the ſame time, ſo chaſte, that even the ſuſpicious ear of old 
Caro, the- Cenſor, might receive them, without the ſlighteſt 
offence. But, ſhould a THEATRE, be permitted in the town 
of BOSTON, there would be no occaſion to go-abroad, or croſs 
the Atlantic, for the purpoſe of importing Engl:ſh Comedies: 
The bold ſons and fair daughters of New-England are, by no 
means deſtitute of genius, or of a refined, delicate-taſte; wit- 
neſs the many chaſte poetic effuſions of fome of the former, 
and of a multitude of the latter, among which ſhine, with diſtin- 
8 N luſtre, the beautiful productions ot the amiable, the el- 
gant, and the truly accompliſhed, PfILENIA. If the door be 
opened, there can be no doubt but that, in time, W 6" 
. F RY ety 2 ney bngs 4 will 
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the number of playhoufſes, in Lox pon, was ſeldom 
fewer than eight, although, often, during that period, 
they were double that number; and yet, Lo x DON 
and WESTMINSTER, Which now appear as one and 
the ſame town or city, were not ſo large by one half, 


at leaſt, as they afe at the preſent day. 


In all the civilized nations of Euroes, for many 
years paſt, theatrical entertainments have abounded and 
flouriſhed; but, as I never was upon that conti- 


nent, I cannot, as of myfelf, aſſert any thing of them; 


yet, though I have not been, perſonally, in Franc, 


SpAlN, ITALY, GERMANY and HOLLAND, I will 


ſubmit, as well what I have met with in books, 
as what I have learned from gentlemen who are, or 
have been in ſome, of thoſe countries, and on whole 
information I can rely. In the pamphlet, publiſhed 
in LoxnDon, in the year 1743, on their then theatrical 
diſputes, there ſeems to be a pretty general account of 
the Theatres in moſt of the kingdoms and ſtates on the 


_ continent of EunoPs, as they were at that time, and 


from which they do not now, as I believe, very eſſen- 
tially differ. In the iſland of GREAT BRITAIN I 


reſided for ſeveral years, and have been in many of 


their great cities and attended heir Theatres ; in IR E- 
LAND I have been alſo, but ſtaid ſo ſhort a time there, 
that I did not viſit Du LIN, the capital of that king- 
dom, where there is a very ſplendid Theatre. | 

According to the writer on the theatritallifputes, in 
the year 1743, there was not, in his time, a city in 

ones FFF 


will produce poets who may tower into the ſublimeſſ paths of 
tragedy, and lightly tread along the ſmiling, flowery, road of 
chaſte Comedy. But if, in /ullen filence, the door is to be, for- 


. 


ever, kept ſhut, and this Gothic Statute is to remain, unre- 

ealed, our genius will be ſtifled, and our ears will continue to 
N harraſſed with nothing better than the untuned ſcriechings 
of the dull votaries of old Sternhold and Hophins! 
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W ITALY in which there were not tuo or three THEA- 


who have only four THEATRES to reſort to—one, the 
THEATRE in Drury lane, another, in my time, called 
the New Houſe, or Covent Garden THEATRE, a third, the 
Opera Houſe, and the fourth, the Little Theatre in the 
Hay Market : I underſtand, however, that there is an- 
other, or a new, Theatre now erecting in Lonvoxn. In 
the cities of Bath, Briſtol, Norwich, Liverpool, and Edin- 
burgh, as well as in other of their great cities and 
towns, the Britiſh have THEATRES. allo. Beſides 
thoſe in Loxpox, in my time, I have been at the 
ſeveral THEATRES of Bath, Britol, Norwich, and Edin- 


and often very entertaining, although they had no 
Garricks* or other great actors and actreſſes, of the 


firſt 
* * A Garrick's genius muſt our wonder raiſe.” © _ 
. — * R * RE, 
Thrice happy genius, whoſe unrivall'd name, 
Shall live for ever in the voice of fame! ++ 
"Tis thine to lead, with more than magic {kill, 
The train of captive paſſions at thy will; 
To bid the burſting tear ſpontaneous flow 
| In the ſweet ſenſe of ſympathetic woe: 
in {0 ev'ry vein 1 feel achillnels creep, 
. When horrors ſuch as thine have muraer'd ſleep; 
wh And at the old man's look and frantic ſtare, 
* Tis Lear alarms me, for I fee him there. 
7 Nor yet confin'd to tragic walks alone, 5 
of The comic muſe, too, claims thee for her own, . 
of Wiich each delightful requiſite to pleaſe, 45 
or- Taſte, ſpirit, judgment, elegance, and eaſe. 
re- Familiar nature forms thy only rule, | | 
to From Ranger”'s rake, to Drugger's vacant fool. 
185 Wich pow'rs ſo plant, and Io Varigus bleſs d, 15 
9 F N | That 


nE s, at that time; and in VENICE there are eiglt, 
although Venice doth not contain a tenth part of the 
inhabitants now in Lon box and WESTMINSTER, 


burgh, where the dramatic exhibitions were decent, 


94 
| firſt fize and ttamp, to 3 their excellenties on 
8 THEATRES. 1% But 
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That what we ſee the laſt we like the beſt: 


Not idly pleas'd at judgments' dear expenſe, 


But burſt outrageous with the laugh of ſenſe.” 
LLOVD's AcToR. 


%'Tis thas, when hating GARRICK treads the ſtage, 


oy Lys ſpeaking comment of his SHAKESPEARE's page) 


ft as I drink the words with greedy. cars, 


| | ; I ſhake with horror, or diffolve with tears. ibid. 


« If manly ſenſe; if nature link'd with art; 
= thorough knowledge of the human heart ; 
owers of acting vaſt and unconfin'd; 
If fe weft faults with greateſt beauties j Join d 


1 ſtrong expreſſion, and ſtrange powers which ne 
Within the magic circle of the eye; 


It feelings which few hearts, like his, can know, _ 
And which no face ſo well as his can ſhow; * 


| Deſerve the pref rence—GARRICK take the chair ; 


Nor quit 0 thou place an equal there,” 
CHURCHILL's NS 


Ciaracler of the late Mrs. CI BB ER, as a tragic adreſs. 


* From the fame, 

« Form'd for the tragic ſcene, to grace the Nlage, 
With rival excellence of love and rage, 
Miſtreſs of each ſoft art, with matchleſs ſkill 
To turn and wind the paſſions as the will; 
To melt the heart with ſympathetic woe, 
x the ſigh, and teach' the tear to flow; 1 5 

ut on frenzy's wild diſtracted glare, 25 | 

Am freeze the foul with horror and deſpair ; 
With juſt deſert enroll'd in endleſs fame. 
Conſcious of worth ſuperior, CIBBER came. 

When poor Alicia's mad'ning brains are rac ck! d, 
And ſtrongly imag'd griefs her mind diſtract, 


* 
1 


Struck with her grief, I catch'd the madneſs 400 


My brain turns round, the headleſs trunk I view! 
The roof cracks, ſhakes and falls new horrars riſe, 


And reaſon e in the ruin lies. ite 


Nobly diſdainful of each flaviſh art. DIED = 


She makes her firſt attack upon the heart: 


%- 


And all is filence, 8 eg 8 


Pleas'd with the ſummons, it receives her laws, 
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But to reſume” the writer on the theatrical 7 8 
% The Shaniſſi Theatre is eſteemed one of the beſt reg - 
ulated, and filled with as good actors as any, in Eu- 


ROPE. There is always preſent, at the exhibition of 
their plays, an alcaide de corte, or magiſtrate, who is 

Jed with guards, and who keeps peace and ſees 
that good order is obſerved. The Spaniards have a 


atten 


oreater number of plays written in their language 


than any other nation whatever: They have not leſs 
than four thouſand eight hundred written by anony- 
mous authors; and one of their dramatic authors,” 
the famous Lopez de Vega, wrote more than fifteen 
hundred plays which have been acted, of which three 


hundred and twelve have been publiſhed.” 


The Portugueſe had a moſt ſuperb Theatre in Liſbon, 


which was deſtroyed in the tremendous earthquake of 
1755. In this Theatre was performed and exhibited 
the Opera, a favourite entertainment of the then King 

* The French Theatres, in point of regulation are, 
by many, eſteemed the firſt in Euxoez. The build- 
ings are far from being very large; they contain on- 
ly a pit, an amphitheatre, and three rows of boxes. 
Beſides theſe, there are ſeats in the orcheſtra, which 
accommodate from forty to fifty perſons.” Such was 
the ſtate of their Theatres, according to the writer in 
1743: on the theatrical diſputes, But within a very few 
years laft paſt, three new Theatres have been built in 
Paris, ſomewhat on the plan of the ancient Athenian 


; 


Theatre, the one for the French, the other for Talian 


dramas, and the third for the Opera. Each of theſe 
Theatres, according to my information, will contain 
6000 auditors ; and a certain part of the profits go 
towards ſupporting certain hoſpitals. 5 
The Dutch THEATRE merits as much attention as 
any Rage in Europe; and their nation, for their 
en ON 8 ſteadineſs 
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» Neadineſs and uniformity of conduct, claim dur re. 
ſpect and eſteem.” The true Dutch plays breathe a tru- 
ly Dutch ſpirit, and abound with the moſt generous 
ſentiments of liberty and patriotiſm. The famous 
Vondel, who is eſteemed one of their beſt poets; 
wrote à tragedy intitled Palamades, which is a very 
regular compoſition, full of fine ſentiments, and con. 
tains an allegorical ſatire upon the Stadholderſhip ok 
prince Mavuzics of Orange, for the barbarous murder 

ol the penſionary Barneveldi, to whom that prince 
was indebted for all his honours, and whoſe hoary 
head, Maurice,” (with the gratitude of a true prince) 
© brought to a ſcaffold for no other crime than an ar- 
dent zeal for the conſtitution of his country.” A like 
zeal for the RiG¹hTSs OF Max, and for the liberty of 
their country, ſo lately and ſo gloriouſly exerted by the 
French patriots, ſeems to have rouled up, againſt them, 

the diabolical malignity of moſt of the true princes of 
Eu ROE, whole wicked devices againſt that enlight- 

_ ened, friendly; and truly-exalted, nation, it is moſt 
fervently wiſhed, may end in their own ſhame, con- 
fuſion, and deſtructien f And may the ſacred fire of 
freedom quickly ſpread abroad from Frxawce into 
Hor rag, reſuſcitate the Doren to regain their an- 
cſent liberty and ſplendour, ahd to trample upon ev. 

ery ſpecies of tyranny But, to return to their THY: 

ARE. The Dutch Comedies do not appear to be ſo 

well written as their Tragedies ; which may be ac- | 
counted for from the manners and general diſpoſition 
of that people; who are, by nature, ſedate and phleg- 
matic, and **the poliſh of whoſe manners bears no pro- 
portion to the luſtre of their many ſubſtantial vir- 
tues.” Their Comedies, however, are, by no means deſ- 
titute of wit and humour ; they are, upoh the whole, 
pleaſing and inſtructing, and ſerve to render the pre- 

vailing vices of the times both odious and ridiculous. 
| 8 | As 
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As well to their Tragedies as to their Comedies; the 


Duren frequently add a kind of farce, called in their 
language Kluckſpel, which. are inimitable, eſpecially 


ſuch as are originals; for, within the preſent century, 


they have began to tranſlate, and bring upon their 
STAGES French farces, which are very inſipid and flim- 


ſey, when compared with the true original Kluchſpel. 


In point of decorum, the true Dutch Theatre excels all 
others; their actors and actreſſes are all people of re- 


putation, and cannot appear upon that ſtage when the 


. ceaſe to be ſuch. Mr. Duym, who was their principal 


Tragedian, at the time the writer upon the Engliſh. 


theatrical diſputes wrote his pamphlet (now near fifty 


years ſince) was a reputable bookſeller, by profeſſion, 


and Mr. Punt, who was then their favourite Comedian, 
was an engraver; all their actreſſes were then the 
wives or daughters of burghers, who, as they did not 


abſolutely get their livelihood by the playhouſe, ſo 


they neither ſaid, nor did, any thing there, which 
could blemiſh theif characters, in private life. This 
is certainly much to their credit, and ſhews the laud- 
able care which the Dutch government pays to the mor- 
als of its citizens. Far different is the conduct of 
ſome other governments on the populous continent of 
Eu Ror k, where we find thoſe Tragedies which breathe 
the ſpirit of real liberty and genuine freedom forb:d- 
den the STAGE; while licentious Comedies and very im- 
pure farces are not only acted every night, but. are 
openly applauded and encouraged by thoſe whoſe ex- 


j amples ought to teach others to deſpiſe and abhor 
Yuch ſcenes of ribaldry and obſcenity. By the prof- 


its of the THEATRE, in Amſterdam, beſides defraying 
the expenſes of the houſe, two hoſpitals are main- 
tained from the profits ; which they receive, from the 
Dutch play-houſe funds, and which have amounted 
from fo to three thouſand pounds, ſterling, a year. The 

LS. 5 | | managers 
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managers are ix perſons of reputation, who take care 


that every thing is paid for, with the moſt ſcrupulous 
exactnels, making up and ſettling their own accounts 
quarterly. Thus far have I copied the ſentiments 
and the facts, though not exactly in the very ſame 
dreſs I found them, in the pamphlet publiſhed, in Lo- 
DON, in 1743, ontheir thentheatrical difputes. I have 
lately applied to Mynheer Diederict Leertouyer, the 
amiable Dutch Conſul, reſident in this town, for in- 
formation on this ſubject, and for the preſent ſtate of 
their Theatre, who allures me that the Dutch Theatre is 
carried on as formerly ; but they have, in Amſterdam, 
of late years, a French Theatre alſo, which is ſupport- 
ed by ſubſcription, and a German Theatre. 5 
The Flemiſh Theatre differs very little, in point of 
elegance or management from the Dutch ; and if their 
decorations are not ſo magnificent as thoſe of 7taly, 
France, or England, they are, however, neat and be- 
coming, which anſwers everygooguiary purpoſe. 
In Germany, moſt of the Princ® have THEATRES 
in their palaces, the expenſe of which is defrayed-out 
of their own purſes, and their actors are frequently 
of noble families ; who, after gaining a reputation on 
the ſtage, are often rewarded with preferments in the 
army, the ſtate, and even in, the church. There is 
one thing peculiar to the German ſtage, in their free 
cities, where the expenſes are defrayed by the audi- 
ence, and that is, that the author of a play has a cer- 
tain allowance every time his play is acted; and this 
continues to his heirs or aſſigns; ſo that a good play 
is an eſtate in fee, while it remains unprinted ; and 
for this reaſon it is that, they take the greateſt care to 
prevent their plays, fromappearing inprint, as, ſhould 
that happen, there is an end of the allowance. 
Thus have we ſeen how far the manners of a people 
are affected by, and may be known from, the enter- 
8 tainments 
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tainments and amuſements of their THñERATRES ;“ for 
we have ſeen, in the courſe of my inveſtigations, how 
far national manners have been affected and known from 
their theatrical exhibitions ; we have plainly ſeen that 
thoſe exhibitions are a kind of political index, by 
which the public temper and diſpoſition may be diſ- 
covered and aſcertained ; and from whence we may be 


enabled to pronounce, with certainty, as to the love of _ 
liberty, the degree of public ſpirit, generoſity, and po- - 


liteneſs, of any people; becauſe thoſe particular vir- 
tues, for which a nation have the higheſt eſteem, 


will always make the greateſt figure in their plays, 


as thoſe vices, the conſequences of which they moſt 
dread, will ever be drawn and appear, on their THz- 


ATRES, in the fouleſt, and moſt odious or ridiculous 


colours. | 5 
Having thus conſidered this unſocial, this illiberal, 


irrational, unconſtitutional, prohibitory, act, which 
wars againſt the introduction of a THEATRE among us, 


and which the town of Bos ro, in its corporate capa- 


city, hath enjoined its Repreſentatives to endeavour 


to procure a repeal of, as that Gothic aft is contrary 
to, and an infringment of, the unalienable rights of 
man; having ſhewn the benefits and emolumentary 


advantages which muſt accrue to the inhabitants 


of this town, in general; and to its tradeſmen and 
mechanics, in particular, from the erecting, decorat- 
ing, furniſhing, and opening, of a THz ATR, in this 


town, provided with all the neceſſary icenery, ma- 
chinery, and wardrobe; having endeavoured to de- 


monſtrate that theatrical exhibitions are, by no means, 
unlawful to Chriſtians, as we find neither Theatres, at- 
o75, nor the frequenters of Theatres , condemned by 

„ EY | the 


* See the annexed, elegant, letter, of a friend, which was 
written ſince this work has been in the preſs. 


* 
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the inſpired penmen, of the New Teſtament, but, on. ſelv 
the contrary, we find St. Paul, the moſt learned of NE 
all the Apoſtles, quoting, and ingrafting into, the: viol 
ſacred volume, ſeveral divine paſſages, from the Greek as ti 
. poets and writersof comedy, where ſuch paſſages accorded. Ml the 
with his own ſentiments ; and having alſo ſhewn that will 
dramatic poetry is to be found, as well in the New, as. but 
in the Old, Teſtament ; having alſo ſhewn the riſe, pro- in it 
grels, and meridian height of the drama, as well as the repe 
iſtory of the Grecian comedy (one ſpecies of the dra - con 
| ma) in particular; having ſhewn that the THEATRE 1 
hath been approved and countenanced by ſome of the the 
wiſeſt and beſt men of old, and by the great and good WM the 
Tillotſon, of late years, as well as by the virtuous and, man 
amiable: Addiſon, the ſublime and pious Young, and WI th 
other great and good men; that dramatic exhibitions ¶ veſti 
have a manifeſt tendency to poliſh the manners, re- thou 
fine the taſte, amend the vulgar, vicious, pronunci- may 
ation, and to give ati energetic power to our words, Wconf 
and may probably promote the moſt efficient effects I mine 
on our pulpit oratory, by communicating a ſpirit of Wwho! 
animation, and the powers of juſt action, to ſome feu, nove 
at leaſt, of our young Clergymen, and thereby, greatly Nor, 1 
aid the cauſe of religion; and having given a ſhort juſti 
{ketch of the hiſtory of the drama, and of the 1HEA- 
TRE in ENGLAND, as well as a general view of the 
THEATRES in other parts of Euroesx ; I will only 
add that I know of no free ſtate where the public ſtage 
is not countenanced and protected; that even in thele, 
: dur United States of AMmxgica, there is not any very 
conſiderable Commonwealth, excepting Maſſachuſetts 
in whoſe. capital the people do not now enjoy the in- 
nocent and rational amuſement of the THEATRE ; that 
even our, adjoining filter ſtateof Cox N Ec TIcr (ever 
remarkable for the ſtrict purity of her manners, and 
which can boaſt of almoſt as long a liſt of ſaints as our- 
ON | 8 ſelves 


2 - 
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ſelves) as well as our adjoining eaſtern fiſter-State of _ } 
NEzwHAMPSHIRE, hath lately expelled the four, en- | A 
vious, moroſe glooms of ſuperſtition, ſo far, at leaſt, 1 
as to admit of the manly and rational recreations of 
the THEATRE among them; I hope, Sir, the Houſe 
will not accept the report now under conſideration g 
but will gratify the very reſpectable town of Bos rox, 
in its requeſt, and permit a bill to be brought in for 
Wl repealing this unſocial, this illiberal, this rigid, un- 
| conſtitutional, blue law. -- Ee 
| I hope, Mr. Speaker, that I have not exhauſted 
the patience of the Houſe, on the preſent occaſion 2: _ 
the ſubject is, altogether, new in this country, and to f 
many good citizens very intereſting ; and, therefore, . 
1 thought it my indiſpenſible duty, thoroughly to in- 
$ veſtigate, and attempt to elucidate, that ſubjeR, al- 
- Wthough, to ſome perſons, perhaps, this diſſertation 
may be thought to ſmell too ſtrongly of the lamp. I 1 
„confeſs, Sir, I have ſpared no pains, no labour of | = 
s mind; I have conſulted a variety of authors, from |  - 
f Wwhom I have borrowed very freely; but which the : it 
„ novelty and importance of the queſtion—TrxtartRE, 
or, to Theatre, I truſt, will fully apologize for, and 
t juſtify me in. nd gn do eg ee . 
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; 'TF the obſervation which has been fre- 
quently made be a juſt one, that © nothing has a more 
conſiderable and immediate influence upon the manners of a 
people than the turn which public amuſements take among 
them,” it will conſtitute, I think, a ſtrong argument 
in behalf of a THEATRE. For, whilſt the exhibitions 
of the ſtage are capable of giving the moſt exquiſite 15 
entertainment, they forcibly convey the moſt impor= . © 
tant inſtruction to a rational audience; and are there- 

fore agreeable and ufeful ſchools of refined manners, 
of generous and manly ſentiment, of prudent and 
virtuous conduct. To deny that this is really the | þ 
caſe, would be obſtinate prejudice. The ſages of 1 69 
Greece and Rome, and the enlightened of later times, 1 
in their encomiums on the DRAMA, have juſtified 
the aſſertion. © Experience has done,more—-it has ex- 
en igen ite 8 


: May 24, 179% 


1 | | ; „„ Some 


A Letter to the Author. - | 


3 
Some reaſons why it ſhould have ſo great influence, 
have ſuggeſted themſelves to my mind. To you, 
who have ſo deeply and thoroughly ſtudied the ſub- 
ject, they may not be new; let them ſhew you then 
that I advocate the cauſe you have eſpouſed. 
Let us but recollect the offices and ends of the drama, 
its pretenſions and purpoſes, and we ſhall not heſitate 
in forming a true judgment of its merit. Its firſt 
_ endeavour is to touch the heart ; its next to mend it 
For the former purpoſe, a poliſhed dition and an 
elevation of ſentiment, are extremely neceſſary : To 
effect the latter, propriety of fable, intereſting ſitua- 
tion, variety of character, and, above all, morality of 
t:/ſon, are eſſentially requiſite. . Theſe are perfection: 
which the poet will furniſh. It will be the buſineſs 
of the Actor, by the vivid force of repreſentation, to 
give them a peculiar influence over the mind. 
It is well known, that in dramatic exhibitions, of 
all others, the human genius has opportunities of ex. 
erting and diſplaying itſelf, in the moſt agreeable, the 
molt engaging light, and perhaps to the greateſt ad. 
vantage. In them, all the powers of oratory, all the 
variety of expreſſion of which action or language are 
capable, and all the graces of delivery, are to be dil. 
played.” From the ſtage, where Roscius exerciſed 
all the energies of rhetoric, the ſuaviter in modo, and 
the fortiter in re, CictRo caught that animated man- 
ner of compoſition and elocùtion, to which he owed 
his fame, and its immortality.® According 


* With this comedian, who was maſter of his art in an em- 
1nent degree of perfection, he contratted an intimacy, for the a 
purpoſe of improving in graceful tone and action. Macko- 33 
BI Us relates a ſingular circumſtance on this head. He ſays, I 
that Cicero and Roſcius contended which ſhould expreſs the W quir- 
ſame thought and ſentiment; the one in the- moſt various orate 
turns of phraſe, and at the ſame time moſt happily ; the other, MW dn 
by the greateſt propriety and diverſity of motion and ation. 
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ſentiment and refined manners more emphatically en - 


nanced. Its ſcenes give a finiſned diſplay of life and 


more lively idea of the object repreſented by it than 


According to Ariſtotle,* the epic poem is purely an 
imitation; 1 e the dramatic 7 & vo itſelf. The N _ 
former imitates by narration; the latter riſes into ac. 3 
tual exiſtence, kindles into forcible life, and is the very: 
ſtory it would repreſent. Its general buſineſs, among 
the ancients, was the inſtruction of mankind. The: 
dignity of its original inſtitution it ſtill maintains. 
Prodefſe et delecture is ſtill its grand characteriſtio- And 
without ſaying too much of a well regulated theatre, We 
may ſafely affirm that, in no other ſchool ate moral 


forced ; or vice and folly more effectually diſcounte- 


manners; and exhibit in the moſt amiable dreſs, in- | 
repreſentations. the moſt affecting, all the dignity: 

which manly virtue gives to the human character, and 5 
the honour and happineſs with which it rewards its 
poſſeſſor. Moral goodneſs is rendered familiar to us, 5 di 
and appears truly amiable when ſet before us in ſuch „ ‚ͤè f 
an affecting an engaging manner. As a "We pic- 1 3 
ture ſtrikes the mind with greater force, and gives a 1 


atry deſcription'by words can do, ſo, to repreſent pro- 
piety of behaviour in precepts does not movethe af 
fections ſo powerfully as when we ſee it delineated in 
example. Narration is frequently unaffecting. Di- 
dactie diſcourſe, cold and unintereſting. But where 
character is perfonified,' and hiſtorical events exhib- 
ited; attention will be captivated, and a communica- 
tion for virtuous ſentiment opened to the heart. The . : 
So admirable a genius, cultivated with {6 much pains; ac- 

quired Cicero mf, rn reputation, that eclipſed all the 
orators of his country and age. Ses Mecrob. ſal. 1.26, 10. 

and Rollins s Roman Hiſt. vol. 10, P. 213. 5 
De Poet, lib; vi, : | = 
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great maxims of happineſs ſo 0 man · 


kind, by introducing them thus adorned with all the 
graces of deſcription, eloquence, and poetry, cannot 


fail of intereſting, and making a deep and laſting im- 


preſſion on the mind. We inſenſibly learn to form 
juſt and impartial opinions of human life. Every 


amiable affection, every humane feeling, every gener. 
ous fentiment is called forth, and cherifhed in the 


breaſt. On the theatre, alſo, the turpitude and de. 
formity of vice are ſo ſtrikingly repreſented, and fo. | 
ſeverely laſhed, that the ſpectator ſhrinks with horror 
from its view, and is moſt effeQually warned and 


taught to. eſcape its dominion. The painful leſſons 


* 


learned from the 1 oonſequences of cult 
there painted and deſcribed. Mg: 


More particularly in the cataſtrodit, where the poet 


and actor exert their utmoſt ſtretch of ability to rouſe 


every feeling of the audience, are the paſſions excited, 


and improved,“ the mind filled with the moſt noble 


ideas, and the heart awakened to the moſt ere 


emotions. 
It is ſaid that by theſe means, that eminent tyrant, 


| Alexander of Pheræa, who had paſſed his life in an 
uninterrupted ſeries of eruelties, without commille- 


ration and without remorſe, was melted into-tears at 
the exhibition of a tragedy, where the effects of ca. 
lamity on the mind of the ſufferer were expreſsly ſet 
en * his: b rags q 5 was ade 


Ons 


8 < g's 
* ; 5 # | 


4 lt is as a philoſo pher, not as the mere conniſſeur is in a 


polite art, that Ariſtotle gives the preference, above all other 


modes of paetic imitation, to tragedy, as Fanny of pur ing 


the wy by means of à terror and pity. — De poet; J. 
| A: [Ars. Montague's Efay on the genius 244 writings * 


Shakeſpeare. 


+ goes in Polop. et in Orat, & forruy, & vit. Alex. 
magn. 
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to feel a kindly pity A and gradually foftened into a 
tender regret for the miſery in which his own-ambi- ; 
tion and barbarity had involved others. Charmed Rs 


with the noble ſentiments of the poet, and affected 
by the pathetic deſcription, accent and geſture of 
the actor, he felt, perhaps for the firſt time, with high 
delight, the ſweet emotions which ſympathy excites. 
If ſcenic repreſentations could inſpire a tyrant. with 
the tender ſenſibilities annexed to humanity and be- 
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8 nevolence; ſuch as are leſs deficient in feeling, they | - 
may encourage in goodneſs and ſtrengthen in virtue, a 
d ſuch as are equally inſenſible they will have a tend- | 
= ency to mollify, and reclaim. of nt ot : 
5 As a perfect Tragedy, ſays the elegant Addifon,® 
1 « is the nobleſt production of human nature, fo it is 
capable of giving the mind one of the moſt delightful, 
et and mt improving entertainments. Diverſions of Ff 
e this kind wear out of our thoughts every thing that is ; 
4 mean and little. They cheriſh and cultivate that 5 
le humanity which is the ornament of our nature. They — 
1 ſoften inſolence, ſoothe affliction, and ſubdue the 
po mind to the diſpenſations of Providence. It is no 
1 wonder, therefore, that in all the polite nations of 
an he world, this part of the drama has met with public 
75 encouragement.” _ | 3 | 
gp Nor is Comedy unimportant, or unintereſting, De- g 
ol ſigned to ſhew the inconveniences ariſing from im- 0 
et prudent conduct, and irregular ſallies of paſſion, to 
Je ridicule the follies and vices which faſhion may have 
90 introduced, or habit and pride ſanctioned, and to 
repreſent the true ſource of private enjoyment from 1 =_ 
1 ſocial affections, from the judicious choice of ac- | _— 
der quaint ance and friends, and from amiable and diſ- 2 
ing, creet conduct; it would alſo direct in the conduct of 
6, life, and form the mind to virtue, „„ - 
_— 4 8 f. No : ; | But | 3 
5 r No. 30. | 3 | F 3 
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With pity with terror tear my heart; f 8 
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A DISSERTATION 


Won TAME 
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| ANCIENT POETRY or THE ROMANS; 


i | 1 | 
INCIDENTAL OBSERVATIONS on certain 
0 SUPERSTITIONS, Sc. 1 


2 Me 5 N pad 
„ 9 *> 


+ > $f ROMANS, at firſt, were a rude, 
fierce people, ſo perpetually engaged in wars, with 
their neighbours, as to have little or no leiſure to at- 


tend to the cultivation of elegant and refined litera- 


ture, or the politer arts; which are, generally, the 
happy attendants and delightful companions, of peace 
and public proſperity. For the period of nearly the 
firſt fourhundred years of their city, the public games 
and ſhows were of the athletic kind ; among which 
were wreſtl:ng, boxing, and foot-racing : In the 139th 
year of the city, their fifth King, Tarquinius Priſcus, 
applicd the wealth he had amaſſed, from the ſeveral 
neighbouring towns which he had conquered, to the 


building a Circus, wherein to celebrate the public games. 
This Circus he built three ſtadia and an half, or, ac- 


acording to Kennet, four ſtadia, or furlongs, long, and 
four jugera, or acres, broad; which the learned fa- 
thers, Catrou and Rowlle, compute to have been two 
thouſand, ſeven hundred, and eighty-ſeven, Roman, 
feet, in length, and nine hundred and fixty feet in 
breadth, or width ; that is, above twice as long as 


broad. At one end of this Circus ſtood the bounds, 
or ſtarting poſts, from which, in the races, the 


: CE chariots 


2 


— 
— 


n 


, 


chariots ſtarted; and, at the oppoſite end ſtood the 
met, or pillars, round which the chariots turned, in 
the race. The end of the Circus, where theſe metæ or 


turning poſts,or pillars, ſtood, deſcribed a portion, or 


ſtarting poſts ſtood, was ſemi- circular; as is general- 
ly ſuppoſed. Around the inner fides, of the walls of 


ſtituted what were called the Roman, or great, games, 
hich were exhibited in this Circus; beſides which, 
other games were celebrated therein, as the games 


games in honour of the great goddeſs, Cybele, the mother 
of the gods. All the various games exhibited in 
this Circus, in time, came to be denominated Circen- 
es, the Circenſian games, or, the games of the Circus. 

It is hard,” ſays Kennet, in his Roman antiquities, 
to light on any tolerable diviſion which would take 
in all the public ſports and ſhows ; but the moſt ac- 
ich Nrurate ſeems to be that which ranks them under two 
oth heads, Ludi Circenſes, and Ludi Scenici. But, becauſe 
cus, this diviſion is made, only, in reſpect of the form and 


ral Wmanner of the ſolemnities, and of the place of ation, 
the Mthere is need of another, to expreſs the end and de- 
us. Ußign of their inſtitution ; and this may be. Ludi 


ac- Wſacri,” (ſacred games,) Votivi, (Votive,) and Fu- 
nd Wrebres,” (funeral games.) The Pentathlum, or Quin- 
fa · ¶ xuentium, as moſt of their ot her ſports, was borrowed 
wo from the Grecian Games ; the five exerciſes that com- 
an, ¶poſed it, were running, wreſtling, feapung, rows 

in W(the diſcus or quoit) © and ring. 

as The chariot races, the ludus Troje or Trojan ſports, 
5 of which we have TW a r in the 
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this Circus, were galleries, capable of containing 1 50,000 
ſpectators, who might there fit at their eaſe, and vier 
the exhibitions of the games. Targuinius Priſcus in- 
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ſacred to Apollo, Ceres, &c. and the Magalenſes, or 
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V. Aneid,* and the Phyrrica Saltatio, were alſo 4, 
mong the circenſas or games of the Circus. Some have 
* At pater ÆEueas, nondum certamine miſſo: 
Cuſtodem ad ſeſe comitemque impubis Ilii 
Eyytiden vocat, et fidam fic fatur ad aurem 
Vuade age; et Aſcanio, fi 180 puerile paratum 
e ſecum, cur ſque inſtruxit equorum, : 4 


Ducat avo turmas, et ſeſe oſtendat in armis, | 


Alba pedis, frontemque oftentans arduus albam 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Latini: 


* 


Dic, ait. ipſe omnem longo decedere circo 
Infuſum populum, et campos jubeteſle patentes. 
Incedunt pueri, pariterque ante ora parentum 
Frenatis lucent in equis: quos omnis euntes | 
Trinacriæ mirata fremit Trojæque juventus.. 
Omnibus in morem tonſa coma preſſa corana. 
Cornea bina ferunt præfixa haſtilia ferro: 
Pars leves humero pharetras: it pectore ſummpo 
Flexilis obtorti per collum circulus auri. 8 
Tres equitum numero turmæ, turnique vagantut 
Ductores: pueri bis ſeni, quemque ſecuti, 
Agmine partito fulgent, paribuſque magiſtris. 
na acies juvenum, ducit quam parvus ovantem 
Nomen avi referens Priamus; tua clara, Polite, 
Progenies, auctura Italos: quem Thracius albis 
Portat equus bicolor maculis; veſtigia primmm 


* 


Parvus Atys, pueroque puer dilectus Iulo, 
Extremus, formaque ante omnes pulcher lülus, 


Sidonio eſt invectus equo; quem candida Dido 
Eſſe ſui dederat monumentum et pignus'/amorisi ! 


Cetera Trinacriis pubes ſenioris Aceſte. 
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Excipiunt plauſu pavidos, gaudentque tuentes 
; Dardanida, veterumque agnoſcunt ora parentum 
Poſquam omnem lIzt1 conſeffum oculoſque ſuorum 
Luſtravere in equis; ſignum clamore paratis 
Epytides longe dedit, inſonuitque flagello. 
Olli diſcurrere pares, atque-2gmina-terni- 


„ 
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Didudctis ſolvere choris, rurſuſque vocati 
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Convertere vias, infeſtaque tela tulere. 


Inde 


Lo hs 


* 
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bietended that Minerva, or, the goddeſs of wiſdom, 
"4 was the inventreſs of this warlike dance; àflerting 
7 8 þ {3 + * tak 2 * hog a 1 pe 5 . that 


ded ME C r 1 | 
No call'd the prince, before the games were done, 


BY I B's Hy 3 


The Hoary guardian of his royal fon, © 1 8 


Wo And with his youthful band and courſer come, 


Next he commands the huge aſſembled train 
To quit the ground, and leave att open plain. 1 
Strait on their bridled ſteeds, with grace divine; TJ 
The beauteous youths before their tathers ſhine: © | 
The blooming Trojans and Sicilians throng, 
And gaze with wonder as they march'd along, 
Around their brows a vivid wreath they wore;z. - |} 
Two plitt'ring lances tipt with fteel they bre: 
' Theſe a light quiver ſtor'd with ſhafts ſuſtain, * 
And from their neck depends a'golden chain. 
On bounding ſteeds advance three graceful hands, 
And each a little blooming chief commands. 
Beneath each chief twelve ſprightly ſtriplings came; 
In ſhining arms, in looks and age the ſame.  _. 
: Grac'd with his grandhire's name, Polites' ſon,.  _ 
2 Young Priam, leads the firſt gay ſquadron on; 
1 A youth, whoſe progeny mult Latium grace: 


? He preſs'd a dappled ſteed of Thracian race: 
. Before, white Ipots on either foot appear, | „55 
And on his e blaz d a filver ſtar, 4 
5 Atys the next advanc'd, With looks divine, 3 +, 
fa Atys the ſource of the great Attian line: | Eo 


x lülus friendſhip grac'd the lovely boy: © 
vo And laſt Iülus came, the pride o Troy, eee 
In charms, ſuperior to the blooming train; 
And ſpurr'd his Tyrian courſer to the plain | 


v 


* . a OT len $ | NM A CE nd RET \') 
oY ich Dido gave the prinecly youth, to prove... | 
2 A laſting ple ge; memorial of her loye. . 


4 Th' inferior boys on beaiiteous courſers ride. 
I from greatAceltes' royal lalls ſupply'd. 
Now fluſh'd with hopes, now pale .I anx10! Lear: 

Before nne youths appear; BY 1 
Inde | pr res pri: : 
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Ge ay! oth pint mode Hof 3 N 
that that goddeſs, led up a dance, clad in armour, 
immediately after the conqueſt of the Titans; oth. 


guarded Juhiter, while he was an infant, in his cradle, 


and adorned, by 5 5 Cæſar, . D. 


with ſeats, 260, O00 perſons. In 
the Romen Ampire, it was denominated Circus mati. 


: A 1 1 


ers, again, impute it to the Curetes or Corybantes, who 


leaping up and down, and claſhing their arms, ſtrik. W- . 
ing their ſhields with their ſpears, in order to pre- 
vent Saturn from hearing the cries of, thereby find. 

ing him out, and then devouring, his fon. PIN,, 
again, attributes the invention ef this dance to 
Phyrrus the ſon of Achilles, who employed a com. 
pany of dancers to perform ſuch a dance at the fune. 
ral of his father. This Circus of Targuanzus Prifeu 
was, in after times, repaired and extremely beautified 


mitian, Trajan, and Heliogabulus ; and was, fo greath, 
enlarged, as, conveniently to hold 5 accommodate 


latter ages df 


Mus, 
Inde alios ineunt curſus alioſque recurſs 
Adverſis ſpatiis, alternaſque orbibus orbes 
Impediunt, 1 5 Jue cient fimulacra ſub armis. 
Et nunc terga nne done ſpicula vertunt 
Infenſi; facta patiter nunc pace feruntur. 
Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum ccis iter, anci „„ vt Rr won 
Mille viis habuiffe dolum, qua fa ſequend * 
Falleret indeprenſus et iffemeabihs error. © 
Haud aliter Teucrum nati ye T yp 8 
* texuntque fugas et prizlia liido, 5 
Delphinum ſimiles, qui per maria huntida ande 


Carpathium Libycum 


=p qo 1 er mds. 
Hunc morem, hos curſas, atque iet certamina prim 2 
Oe. 

] 

7 


Aſcanius, Longun muris cam kingeret Albami, as 


Rettulit, et prileos docuit celebrare Latinos: 

Quo prope td ſen oo To ads, 
Albani docdere 7aos. Dine maxima porro oo OW 
Accepit Roma, et patrium fervavit jonotem 3 5 OETs the 
Trojaque nunc, pueri Trojanum dicitur agmen.“ 5 5 


— 
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mus, the great, or largeſt, Plea to diſtinguiſh i it from 
E lefſer Circi, as thole of Flaminius, Nero, &c. Im this 


ircus, alſo, as well e as in their permanent TEA TAES,- 
is were 


The ſhouting crowds admire their rharmh 5 e 
— Their parent's lines in every loyely lace, | | 
No round the ring, before their athers, rid 
The boys, in all their military pride. 
Till Periphantes ſounding laſh from far 
Gaye the loud ſignal of the mimick war; N 
Strait, in three bands diſtinR, they break away, 5 
Divide i in order, and their ranks diſplay: ; 
Swift at the ſummon, they return, and throw ß . 
At once their hoſtile lances at the ſoaoe 
Then take a new excut ſion on the plain; . 
e within round, an endlęſs courſe maintain; g 
nd now advance, and now retreat again; 1 1 
ith well-difſembled ee their rivals dare, 05 OP 
And pleaſe the crowd im ages.of war. #4: TINA 


8 n now they turn their Ricks) 8 


Now dart their lances, and renew the 5 : 8 
Then in a moment ſ om the combat ceaſe 

— their ſcatter'd bands, and move in N 
Jo winds deluſive, in a thouſand Ways eee 
. and intricate, che Cretan ae 
Round within round, the blind Mæanders run 
Vntrac d and dark, and end where they begun. 1 ied each 
Tbe {kilful youths, in Pon. ay 1 ply 
Their ſbifting courſe; by turns they fight and th. 3 
As dolphins gambol, on the watry way, | 5 
And. bounding o'erith tides, in apa circles aye. 5 
Ibis ſport Aſcanius, when in might) Jength. _ 1 9s 

; 77 He rais d proud Alba glorying in her ase, \ 0 


1 Taught the firit fathers of, the | atian name, ED 5 5 
8 71 Ho he ſolemniz Che noble ge ee 
From their ſucceſſixe Alban oftsp a . 8 5 
Theſe ancient Pays. to RACE 3 „ ieee 
vs Wbo Ons. her 


rojan 2 07 . 
Deriv'd thro” ages fr ed Sis, #4 e po 4 | 


The elf Poyrey v. Theatre which 3 | buile at Rome was 
the TI Wt TAR Þ GATAT ; it was muchicelebrat- 


* 
ay 3 


* 
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were ſeen the ſavage and bloody exhibitions of Gladi. 
ators and of wild beats, who were made to fight 1 
e | 7 N | an 
- ed, by the ancients, for its grandeur and magnificence. * It 
was ſurrounded by a portico, to ſhelter the company in bad wea. 
ther, and had a curia or ſenate-houſe annexed io it; with a 
ba ſilica alſo, ar a grand hall, proper for the Tee, Judges, 
or any other public buſineſs; which were all ſiniſhed at Pow. 
 PEY's coſt, and adorned with a great number of images of men 
and women, 1 for ſomething very remarkable or prodigi. 
ous in their lives and characters, ATTICUS undertook the 
care of placing all theſe ſtatues; for which Pomezy charged 
C1CERO h his thanks to him. What made this fabric the 
more ſurpriſing and ſplendid, was a beautiful temple,” erefed 
at pne end of it to Venus the Conquere/s ; and ſo contrived, that 
the feats of the: theatre might ſerve as ſtairs to the temple. This 
was deſigned, it is ſaid, to avoid the reproach A making ſo vaſ 
an expenſe for the mere we of luxury ; the temple being ſo placed 
lat thoſe who came to the ſhows r to come to worſhip 
the Goddeſs. At the ſolemnity of this dedication, POMPEY en. 
tertained the people with the moſt magnificent ſhows, which hal 
ever been exhibited'in Rome: In the theatre, were flage-play; 
prizes of mufic, wreſtlings, and all Kinds of bodily exerafs : In 
the circus, the horſe-races, and huniings of wild beaſts for fu 
days fucceſſively, in which five hundred hons were hilled ; on 
the laſt day, twenty elephants ; whoſ/e lamentable howling, when 
mortally x, Ava raiſed fuch a commiſeration in the multitud;, 
from a vulgar notton 75 thetr great ſenſe and love to man, "that 
it deſtroyed the whole dipepſion of the ſhow, and drew curſes us. 
on POMPEY iimelf, for being the author 44 fo much cruelly. 
So true it is, What C 6 of this kind of prodigal- 
ity, that there ig np real digmty or laſling honour in it; that 


it ſatiates while it pleaſes, and 1 as ſpon as it is over. 
It gives us however a genuine idea of the wealth and grandeur 

of thoſe principgl ſubjects of Rome, who from their private 
revenues could raiſe lach noble buildings, and provide ſuch 


ſhows from the ſeveral” 


! 


quarters of the world, which no Mon- 


arch on earth is now able to exhibit. 25 
If we are aſtoniſhed at the magnificence of this rHRATRE 
of Poux, and tlie vaſt expenſe of the ſhows exhibited at the 
feſtival of its dedication, what ſhall we ſay to the e 

„ 5 Aud 


and to deſtroy, each other, and the latter ſometimes 


to fight with men, In this Circus, allſo, they were oft-⸗ 


en hunted; and, here, were often exhibited, horſe- 


. - \ 
races, as well as chariot- race. 
. 2 , 4 , 


and unbounded ex enſe of the celebration of the Roman games 
in after times, by CAR Ixus? The only merit of the admi- 
niſtration of CARIN Us (ſays Mr. Gibbon) that hiſtory could 


record, or poetry celebrate, was the uncommon ſplendour 
with which, in his on, and in his brother's name, he exhih- 
ited the Roman games of the theatre, the circus and tlie am- 


phitheatre. More than twenty years afterwards, when the 
courtiers of Diocleſian repreſented to their frugal ſovereign the 
tame and popularity of his — predeceſſor, he acknow- 
ledged, that the reign of CARIN UFH had indeed been à reign 
of pleaſure,” But this vain prodigality, Which the prudence 
of rs 1. might juſtly deſpiſe, was onjoyed with ſurpriſe 
and tran! e . oman people, The oldeſt of the citizens 


recollectiug the ſpeRacles of former days, the triumphal pomp 


of Probus or Aurelian, and the ſecular games of the Emperor 
Philip, acknowledged that they were all ſurpaſſed by the ſu- 
perior magnificence of CAR IN Us. KT $55: 
The ſpectacles of CARIN Us may, therefore, be beſt illuſ- 
trated by the obſervation of fome particulars, which hiſtoi 
has condeſcended to relate, concerning thoſe of his predeceſ- 
ſors. - If we confine ourſelves ſolely to the hunting of wild 
beaſts, however we may cenſure the vanity of the rer, 
the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged to confeſs, that 


neither before nor ſince the time of the Romans ſo much art 


and expenſe have ever been laviſhed for the amuſement of the 


people. By the order of Probus, a Nona quantity of large 


trees torn up hy the roots, were tranſplanted into the midſt of 
the Circus; the ſpacious and ſhady foreſt, was immediately 
filled with a thouſand oſtriches, a thouſand ſtags, a thouſand 
fallow deer, and a thouſand wild boars; and all this wild 
game was abandoned to the riotous impetuoſity of the multi- 


tude. The tragedv of the ſucceeding day conſiſted in tlie 


maſſacre of a hundred lions, an equal number of lioneſſes, two 
hundred leopards, and three hundred bears. The collection 
E by the younger Gordtan for his triumph, and which 
is ſucceflor exhibited in the ſecular games, was leſs remark. 
WT able 


« 
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In the early ages of their city, the Romans ſeem to 
 Tave known nothing of the ſublimities of chaſte and 


11 


able by the numbers than by the ſingularity of the animals, 
Twenty Zebras diſplayed their elegant forms, - and variegated 
beauty to the eyes of the Roman people. Ten Elks, and x 
many Cameleopards. 'The loſtieſt and moſt harmleſs creatures 
that wander over the plains of Sarmatia and Ethiopia, were 
contraſted with thirty Afrzcan hyænas, and ten Indian tyger, 
the moſt implacable ſavages of the torrid zone. The unoffend. 
ing ſtrength with which nature has endowed the greater quad. 
rupeds was admired in the Rhinoceros, the Hippopotamus d 


: 2 Ls Mile, and a majeftic troop of thirty two elephants. While 


the populace gazed with ſtupid wonder on the ſplendid thoy, 
the naturaliſt might-indeed obſerve the figure and properties o 


o many different ſpecies,” tranſported from 3 of the 


ancient world into the amphitheatre of Rome. But chis acci- 
dental benefit, which ſqience might derive from folly, is fure- 
ly inſufficient to juſtify ſuch a wanton abuſe of the public rich- 
es. There occurs, however, a ſingle inſtance in the firſt Pu- 
nic var, in which the ſenate wiſely connected this am uſe men 
of the multitude with the intereſt of the ſtate. A conſidera. 
ble number of Elephants, taken in the defeat of the Carthagr- 
nian army, were e through the Circus by a few laves 
armed only with blunt javelins. The uſetul ſpectacle ſerved 
to impreſs the Roman 9 a juſt contempt for. theſe 


unwieldy adimals; and he no longer dreaded to encounter them 


in, the ranks of war.“. n * 

'* The hunting or exhibitionof wild beaſts was condutted with 
a magniſicence ſuitable to a people N o ſtyled themſelves the 
maſters of the world; nor was the ediſtee appropriated to that 
entertainment, leſs expreſſive of Roman greatneſs,” Polterity 
admires, and will long admire, the awful remains of the am- 

e er of Titus, which To well deſerved the epithet of Co. 
tofſal.. It was a building of an elliptic figure, five hundred, 
and ſixty-four feet in length, and four hundred and fixty-lev- 
en in breadth, founded on four-ſcore arches, and riſing, with 
tour ſucceſſive orders of architecture, to the height of one 
hundred and forty feet. The outſide of the * was en- 


cruſted with marble, and decorated with ſtatues. The ſlopes 


of the vaſt concave which formed the inſide, were filled and 
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truly. clalc poetry. Alt the poetry they then poſ- 
ſeſſed were certain martial ſongs, or hymns, of the Sali, 


which were compoſed by. the Sabine philoſopher, 
[Numa Pompilius, their ſecond King, and certain hero- 


ick ſongs, which they ſung at feſtivals and private'en- 
tertainments, in honour of thofe great and illuſtrious 


„ IL 4A3X7 


men who had accompliſhed fome glorious atchieve- 


bo] „ ment 
Ht En c FP | 2 


ſurrounded with fixty or eighty rows of ſeats of marble, like- 
wiſe, covered with cuſhions, and capable of receivingwith-cafe 
above four-fcore thouſand ſpectators. Sixty-ſour vomitories 
(for by that name the doors were very, aptly. diſtinguiſhed) 

oured nth the immenſe, multitude ; and the entrances, paſ- 
Nee and r cats Were dt e with den S 
that each perſon, whether of the ſenatorial, the equeſtrian, or 


the plebeian order, arrived ut his deſtined place without trou- 


ble or confufion. Nothing was omitted, which, in any reſ- 
pect, could be ſubſervient to the convenience and pleaſure of 
the ſpectators. They were protected from the ſun and rain 
by an ample. canopy, occaſionally; drawn over their heads. 

he air was continually refreſhed by the playing of fountains, 


and profuſely impregnated by the grateful fcent of aromatics. 


In the centre of the edifice, the arena or ſtage, was ſtrewed 
with the fineſt ſand, and ſucceſſively aſſumed the moſt diffex- 
ent forms, At one moment it ſeemed to riſe out of the earth, 
like the garden of the Heſperides, and was afterwards broken 
into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. The ſubterraneous 

ipes conveyed an inexhauſtible ſupply of water; and what 

d juſt before appeared a level plain, might be ſuddenly con- 
verted into a wide lake, ee with armed veſſels, and re- 
pleniſhed with monſters of the deep. In the decoration of 
theſe ſcenos, the Roman emperors diſplayed their wealth aud 


liberality; and we read. on various occaſions, that the whole. 


furniture of the amphitheatre was either of ſilver, or of gold, 


or of amber. Theipoet who deſcribes the games of Carinus, 


in the character of a ſhepherd,” attracted ame . by the 
fame of their magnificence, affirms that the nets deſigned as a 


defence againſt wild beaſts, were of golden wire; r the 


porticos were gilded, and that the belt or circle which divid- 
ed the ſeveral ranks of ſpectators from each other, was ſtud- 
ded with a moſt beautiful moſaic of precious ſtones. 
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. ment of rendered, ſome notable ſervice to their Con- 


try. In proceſs of time, they hecamie acquainted with 


the rude Feſcennine verſes of Hetrurid, which they a: 


dopted, and which they finally proſlituted to the pur: 
poſes of wantonly and ſcandalouſſy libelling the mof: 


worthy and exalted men iii their flation. To put an 
end to ſuch licentiouſneſs, laws, with ſevere penalties, 


were made, which fully anſwered the purpoſe intend. 


ed. Their poets (ſuch as me were) then pro- 
duced, on their ſtage, what they denominated Satzres; 


which were compoſitions much more poliſhed and de. 
cent than the former Feſcennine or Saturnian verſes; 


and theſe Satires continued the principal Ludi Scenici, 
or public ſtage exhibitions, of the Romans until the 514 
year of their city; when Bivius Andronicus, à fiative 
of Greece, firſt introduced the regular drama among 
them. But to explain all this niore fully==the Sali 
were the prieſts of Mars, the god of war; their order 
was inſtituted by Numa Pompilius, in the VIII. yeat 
of his reign, and in the XLVIII year of the city; at 


a time when Rome was afflicted with the peſtilence. 


The prieſts of this order were, at firſt; twelve in num. 
ber, and were all of ſenatorial rank. Their princi. 
pal buſineſs was to attend the temple of Mars, and 
there take care of certain brazen ſhields which were 
Hung up in that temple. Theſe ſhields were in hum- 
ber twelve, and were called Ancilia, one of which, of 
an extraordinary make, Numa pretended had fallen 
down from heaven; and upon the preſervation of which 
the King declared, the nymph Egeria and the muſes 
had told him, the future health and proſperity of the 
city depended. To prevent ſuch an ineſtimable gift 


from being afterwards ſtolen or carried off, Numa or- 

dered one Mamurius, a ſkilful artiſt, to make eleven 

. * other brazen fields, in ſize and figure, ſo exactly 
alike to this divine ſſueld, that, that ſhield could not 
„ To Eo 


afterwards be diſtinguiſhed from either of ſuch eleven 


ſhields, nor either of thoſe eleven from the heavenly 


' ſhield, delivered to the workman, as a pattern. When 
Manurius had finiſhed his eleven ſhields, they, with 
the divine ſhield, were hung up in the temple of Mars, 
and the twelve Salii were appointed the keepers of 
the ſame. Theſe Salu, who took their name from one 
Salius, the principal of a band of muſicians which 
the Arcadian King, Evander, brought with him into 
Italy from Arcadia, were dreſſed in habits ſtriped with 


purple, and each of them was armed with a brazen 
5 breaſt · plate, and broad belt claſped together 
with large, brafs buckles. The feſtival of the mira- 


culous deſcent of the heavenly ſhield was commemo- 


rated, annually, on the firſt day of March, when the 
Saliz marched out of the temple of Mars, each carry- 
ing one of the ſacred ſhields, on his left arm, and a 


javelin in his right hand; with which they proceeded 


through the city, in magnificent proceſſion, dancing 
and ſinging their hymns, to the ſound of muſical in- 
ſtruments. Sometimes they all ſung together, in 


concert; ſometimes one voice only led off the ſtrain, 
which, in the end, was cloſed. by the whole chorus: 
Sometimes one only danced, who was called Praſul, 
and headed the band, leading off and regulating the 


dance, and giving the juſt time and meafure, by 


beating upon his ſhield with his javelin, all thEothers 
watching him, and each ſtriking his own particular 
Jam 


lnield, in the ſame manner as their Pray 
led to imagine that their dances were not very unlike 
the warlike dances of our Indians, one of which I re- 


member to have ſeen, when a boy, in the Common of 


Bos row. Each Indian, in the dance, {ung and 
kept an even, ſteady, pace, the greater part of the time, 
moving rather ſlowly, and at times leaping up, and 
then ſti | 


257 yes 


tking the ground quick and ſmartly, with his 
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feet, TO or «fot times ſucceſſively. © He that per- 
formed the beſt and ſhook the ground the moſt vehe- 
mently, as then underſtood, was allowed to be 
the beſt man, and the greateſt warrior. In ſuppol- | 
ing that there was a ſimilarity in the dances of the Sali 
and of our ſavages of the wilderneſs, I am ſomewhat 
juſtified, I apprehend, from Hox ace, 1 36. 6. 1, 
Vec morem Salu ſit 9 755 bedum.“ * 
8 7 5 again, Carm. 1. lib. , jt Bey 1 5 0 
: In morem Salii ter quatient humum. . | 
f DE which tranſlated literally is after the manner of the 7 
Salli, they ſhall thrice ſhake the ground,” "ſome parts . 
of theſe 8 if we may credit Cicero, Horace, Quin- 
tilian and others, were not very intelligible; and ſo 


much the better, perhaps, for the, great herd, who, 
8 generally, venerate moſt what they. e 
or which they cannot comprehend. 0 
. 1 Fam Saliare Numa, carmen qua 3 & lu, a 
. | Le mecum i GE ſolus vult ſcire videri. . FE 
lt - 9 e Hon Kft]. 1, lib. ji. 


5 e allet that theſe Hymns were hard- Þ 
Z ty underftood even by the prieſts,” the Salii, them. 9 
ſelves. Saliare carmina vix Ferien Huis 11588 intelle. 5 


genda, ſays QI TIT TAN. 1 
All falſe religions have abounded with Fiiculbus | E: 
hy 


ſuperſtitions and unintelligible myſteries, and to the 
unintelligibilities (the more monſtrouſly abſurd the 


4 1 more credible !) the multitude have generally, appear- a 0 
9 = ed to be He: ON gag A ee Age to God £6 
: 1 5555 9 8 55 the "Sx 
BT's ; n 1 1 5 | MF 
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To the true religion had, never been corrupted by the un- 

e. fathomable, dark, unintelligibilities of ſelfiſn, deſign- 

) ing, crafty, knaviſh, prieſts; but their motto was, hoc facit 

1 Fro nobis—** griſt to our mill. — Even the holy, lying, 

IT father Saint Jerom, x or the impenetrable Saint Auſtin, 

at I do not now recollect which, has, ſeriouſly, told us, 

©; 4 credo quiaampoſſible eſt. ] believe it, becauſe I now _ 
of it to be impoſſible. What dreadful, unintelligible © * 
i fables have not the ecclefraſtic deſcendants, of the anci- | Y 
3 ent Romans introduced into the pureſt ſyſtem of reli? | \3 
Sion the world ever knew Witneſs, among other of — 
their unintelligtble.nonſenſe, tranſub/tant:atron, purga- 
toy, the wor/hypof pretended. ſaints, pretended mira- 
ro ales wrought by the bones, H &c. of many a canonized 
0 0 villain, &c. &c. &c. The true religion is a plain, 

| J intelligible rule of right, no ways contradictory 
15 . of two, plain, intelligible, rules 
BY of conduct, teaching man his duty to Gop and his | 
5 duty to his neighibour, l. But to return, for the preſent 1 


— 1 . 4 * 


4434 

. dt 
* 
1 


ing father ſays, the Lord ſent two angels to give 1 


. l | equ 
ar: do juſtly, and to love een 


„ 


od Gop?” + Micah vi, 8. 
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to our principal ſubject, the ancient portey of the Romans, I no 
Tulrus Hosrirrös, the immediate ſucceſſor of Nu- in 
ma, added twelve more to the number of the Salii, a 
that ever after their number was kept up twenty-four, 
Although the hymns of theſe Sulii were originally 
Intended to be ſung in honour of the gods only, it 
Hecame uſual, in time, to introduce, or mention, 
wWuile they were ſinging thoſe hymns, the names of 
ttzheir heroes and more illuſtrious men; and from 
thence originated a cuſtom which afterwards prevail- 
elf, at their feaſts and entertainments, as well private 
as public; of finging heroic fongs, in honour of their 
renowned and more illuſtrious charaGers'; which 
they accompanied with the muſic of the flute, and 
fometimes alſo, of the harp. And theſe 8 
of which Cicero, in his Brutus, regrets the loſs, © I 
wiſh” (fays that excellent writer) “that thoſe Tong 
or verſes, were now extant,” Which for ſo many 4 
uſed to be ſung at our public and private entertain- 
ments, in honour of illuſtrious men, which Caro in 
his treatiſe de originibus, particularly mentions—Hi- 
nam extarent illa carmina, que multis ſerculis ante ſuam Aa 
tem in epulis efſe cantita a ſingulis convivis de clarorum vi- 
Lorum laudibus, in Originibus ſcriptum religuit.— CATO. 
I be next ſpecies of rude poetry the Romans be- 
came acquainted with were the old Feſcennine-verles, 
Theſe Nſcennine verſes, or poems, were a rude ſpe- 
cies of ruſtic poetry, which originated in Fefcennina, 
a town of Hetruria or Tuſcany, and took their riſe from 
accident. The Feſcennini, at a certain feſtival af Ce- 
ves, (the goddeſs- of corn and tillage) were offering 
large platters, filled with all manner of fruits, to 
their goddeſs. Warmed with plenty of wine, and 
in high glee and jollity at the facred feaſt, one of the 
company, while they were performing their rude, he 
ruſtic dance, in honour of their deity,” e a- Wife 
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nother of that company with keen, fevere, f. 


9 
in extempore, coarfe, doggrel, verſe, a little raiſed 


from common proſe; the other, mimicking his aſ- 
ſailant, immediately retorted upon him, and return- 
ed the rough compliment, in like doggrel, with all 
the clowniſh ſeverity in his po Wer. 


Such was the origin of the Sahurnian, or old Feſ- 


cennine verles, which the Hetrurians thus introduced 


and afterwards continued as part of therr religious 


rites, conſtantly ſinging theſe rude, ſatirical verſes, 


at their ſolemn feſtivals, arid accompanying them 


with the ſound of the flute and dancing. Beſides 
the alternate, coarſe jokes and ſevere invectives, they, 


from time to time, introduced obfcene jeſts into theſe: 


verſes or ſongs, accompanying the ſame with inde- 


cent geſtures; and, often, they confined not their 


railleries merely to one another, but caſt bitter taunts 


and Cutting farcaſms on ſome of the audience. Such 


. 5 
33 
KH 
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was the ſtate of this barbarous poetry, when Rouk, 
in the 389th year of the city, wiſely ſent into Hetru- 


ria for a band of thele performers, to'ſtop the devaſta- 


tions of the plague, which then raged with unrelenting. 


fury among her citizens, The Romans had been af- 
flicted with this dreadful viſitation, the preceding year; 
in the latter part of which, among others, it carried off 
the great Furius Camillus. Previous to their ſending in- 
to Hetruriq for theſe Hiſtrioes,s or ſtage: players, the 


Romays had recourle to a very extraordinary recipe 


to drive away the plague. It had been preſcribed, 


on a former occaſion, (in the 35 4Ath year of the city) 


wy 


ah, or Tuſean 
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by the Huumniri, who had the care of che Sybilin 


books, at a time when a great mortality prevailed 
among men and beaſts. They pretended to. find 
in their books, a kind of expiation never before uſed 
in Roms. They ordered the ſtatues of two of their 


goddeſſes, Latona and Diana, and of four of their 
gods, Apollo, Hercules, Mercury and Neptune, to be 


taken down from their niches, and laid upon three 


beds, which they placed about a table, on which wer 


ſerved up, to thoſe deities, for eight days together, 
the moſt magnificent repaſts. , The heads of private 
families imitated theſe publie ceremonies, and every 
one kept open houſe, in which he liberally enter. 


tained friend and ſtranger. All law procels was 
prohibited during the feſtival, diſputes and animoſ- 
-3ties were ſuſpended, and thoſe who had been at en- 


mity before, now ſat down at the ſame table, al 
ſocially conyerſed toge 


ther. 


The priſons were throun 
„ Re) 7 


Ls 3 * * * # 1 
; J 


++ © Theſe officers were afterwards increaſed to 10 / Decen. 


viri,) and then to 15 {Quindecemuiry,) It was their buſinel 


to conſult the Sybilline books, whenever the Senate thought 
it women But recourſe was had to them, in times onlv of 
public diſtreſs; as when a dangerous ſedition 'threatened the 
ſtate, when the Roman armies had been deteated, or when 
any of thoſe prodigies appeared, which were thought fatal to 
Rome; as for inſtance, an eruption of the fire of Veſuvius or 
Atna, or ſome monſtrous. birth of man or beaſt, Then the 
Duumviri had the care of putting in execution, whatever they 
thought commanded by the books of the Sybils.” They 'pre- 


ſided over the ſacrifices, jand-public ſports,” Which they ap- 


pointed, to appeaſe the wrath of heaven, And laſtly, they 
ordered every thing that related to the Ludi Seculares. Their 


office was for life, and they were exempted from taxes, a 
well as from civil and military employments, This ſort of 


© magiſtracy continued at Rome till the time of Theodofiis, 
hen it was aboliſned with. the reſt of the 
Dn To Rog og ooo ee ng 
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open, and all the priſoners were releaſed from their 
irons and conſinement, in order that, even, they might 
participate of tlie general, public rejoicings: And fo. 


ftri& a regard did the Romans obſerve, on this oc- 


caſion, to what they conſidered as a religious gation. 5 
that thoſe who had been thus releaſed, to partake of 
the general feſtivity, were not moleſted again, or de- 


prived of their liberty when the feſtival was over: 
{o that this ſuperſtitious ceremony, which was call- 
ed Lefi-ſtermum (which may be tranſlated laying in, 
or putting to bed) operated as a general pardon and 
goal delivery. But, alas! all this pon of wt NPY 
of oftentatious eremony, feaſting, an charity, di 1 
not operate. 
plague continued to rage, and to r away mul- 
titudes of men and of cattle. bd : of 
The great religious recipe of the Ledi Nermium not 


ſition, to coax or frighten away the plague. They 
had heard of the Feſcennine verſes of Hetrunia, and 
what merriment they occaſioned at the feſtivals of 


their gods; and, ſuppoſing that heaven muſt be 


pleaſed when his creatures are merry and gay, 
they ſent for a band of Hiſtriones from thence, in or- 
der to diſpel the gloom which then covered the city, 
Theſe Hetrurian ſtage-players arriving in Rois, a 


temporary, wooden ſtage was erefted, for them 10 ö 
exhibit upon, in the Circus, near to the banks of the 


Tiber, in the ſhade ; where, by their buffoonery, an- 


tic poſtures, alternate. jocular, railleries, mulic and 


dances, they might put the people into gay, good 
humour, and laugh away the peſtilence. Here, t 


Hiſtrionts; exhibited, their religious ceremony, (till 


then new to the Romans) dancing and ſinging their 
verſes to the muſic of the flute, and keeping time 
with 


zon the virulent diſtemper. The 


anſwering the end propoſed, the infatuated ci- 
tizens of ancient Roux had recourſe to_a new ſuper- 


43 


action adapted to a* character, only danced to the flute after 
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with their motions and geſtures. The very learned 


author of Memoirs of the Court of Kudusrus, whom 


Doctor Samuel Johnſon hath very illiberally beſpatter. 


ed, although he is compelled to applaud that work, 


in his 14th book, ſays, that A few players, or rath- 


er dancers, were pracured from I uſcany, who without 


any words, or poetical -compoſution, without any Adio 
adapted to a character, only danced to the flute, after 


the graceful Tuſcany manner.“ But Livy, the Lain 


"OY 4 45 has 
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Romans, if 1 may fo lay, again/t their will, It firſt crept in 
by the door of bert e Wk introduced the rude. 5 
nings of the STAGE. In modern times it would fcarce be 
thought credible; that #elzg30n ſhould be the parent of eh 
but it held true, both at the lr of the old Roman: theatre, 
and likewiſe of the modern Italian, when Europe was regen. 
erated from barbarity. It was on ſuch high feſtivals as. Kaſter 
and Chriſtmas, that the ſtroling Ilalian actors repreſented 
Adam and Eve, Abraham and Tfaac, Mofes and Pharaoh; and 
that the French comedians iſſued their play bills, for the whole 
As of the Apaſtles to he play d in a Carnival. Theſe, it is 
true, were afterwards ſuppreſſed by the wiſdom of that auguſt 
body, the Parliament of Paris. But plays continued a pan 
of the Roman religion While their State laſted, and took Xa 
riſe in this manner. ER , 


About the goth year of the city, a peſtilence rat | 


long at Rome, of which the famed Furius Camillus died, five 


and twenty years after he had reſcued it from the Gauls; 
They tried every method of cure that could be deviſed; but 
finding the fury of the diſeaſe, nothing diminiſhed either by 
human or divine preſcriptions, they abandoned themſelves to 


ſuperſtition ; and, among other propitiations of the wrath of 


heaven, flage plays were faid to be introduced. It was a new 
ſight to a warlike people who had only ſeen the games in the 
careus; and the beginnings of this foreign entertainment 
were like thoſe of moſt other things, very inconfiderable. A 
few players, or rather dancers, were procured from Tuſcany, 


— 


who without any words or poetical compoſition, without any 
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hiftorian, ſays, that the Hiſtriones who were firſt brought 
from Tuſcany to Rom * « Not like cheir Ma 
Foſcenmine verfes, in which they uſed to caſt extempore, 
coarſe, jokes, alternately, at each other; but that 
what theſe Hiftriones then acted was a kind of decent 
farce or ſatire, accompanied with muſic and dances, 
and with motions properly ſuited to the ſubject. 
Non ficut ante Fecgſcennino verſu ſimilem, compoſitum 
temere ac rudem allernis jaciebant ; fed impletas modis 
Satiras, diſcriptio jam ad tibicinem cantu, motugue congru- 


| ent: peragebant.” LIV. lib. 7. The plague, paid as 
little attention to the ſtage exhibitions of theſe Hiſ- 


trianes as it had before paid to the Lecti-ſternium. But 
although theſe public ſtage exhibitions, of the Hiſtri- 
ones of Hetruria, did not conquer the plague; yet the 
Romans were ſo delighted with thoſe ſtage exhubitions, 
that they would not conſent to diſcard theſe Ludi Scents 
ci, thus introduced among them; but gaining, from 
theſe Heirurian, or, Tuſcan, Hiſeriones; athoroughknowl- 
edge of their old Fefcennine verſes, they immediately 
adopted them, and afterwards, continued to exhibit 
and perform them, oti a temporary wooden age, at 
the ſolemn feſtivals of their deities, as part of the re- 
ligious, or ſacred ſports. In proceſs of time, the 
Roman poets (ſuch as they then were) proſtituted 
Sg theſe 
the graceful Tuſcan manner. Theſe the Roman youth began 
atterwards'to ifnitate on their feſtivals, arid amid their danc- 
ing to jeer one another in a rude extemporary ſtrain, to which 
they adapted the gambols of their dance. This mantter of 
diverting the multitude being favourably received, and pol- 
ſhed by frequent practice, the performers began to abandon. 
their former ride raillery in alternate lines, and to act premꝭdit- 
ao fares, hat is, i ſeclnequs piece, rien verſe, and (10 
the flate, which 12 pronounced v 


with 835 befitting the 
character and ſubjec "Memoirs of the Courtof Auguſtus, 
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theſe Feſcennine verſes to the moſt ſcandalous purpoſes, 
| | therein openly and wantonly vilifying and libelling the 
a firſt magiſtrates, and the moſt exalted characters and 
families in the commonwealth. This unjuſtifiable 
| i conduct (as been already mentioned) occaſioned law 
=. to be enacted, with ſevere penalties, in order to reſtrain 
b | ſuch infamous and unwarrantable licentiouſnels. 
. 5 „ Apricolz priſci, fortes, parvoque beati, 
| Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto 
Corpus & ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum ſociis operum pueris & conjuge fidi, 
Tellurem porco, Sylvanum latte piabant, 
- Floribus ac vino Genium memorem brevis ævi. 
Feſcennina per hunc invecta licentia morem 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit; 
/ Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per annos 
| Luſit amabiliter : donec jam fevus apertam ® 
In rabiem ccepit verti jocus, & per honeſtas 
Ire domos impune minax. Doluere cruento 
Dente laceſſiti: fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione ſuper communi : quin etiam lex 
| ' Poenaque ſancta, malo quæ nollet carmine quemquan 
5 | Deſcribi. Vertere modum, formidine fuſtis 
5 Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti.“ 


<4 
4 


| * « Our ancient ſwains, of vigorous, frugal kind, 
3 : At harveſt-home, us d to inbend the mind | 
5 | With feſtal ſports ; theſe ſports, that bad them bear, 
» a | Wich cheerful hopes, the e of the year. 
ö 5 Their wives and children ſhar'd their hours of mirth, 
Who ſhar'd their toils; when to the goddeſs Earth 
Grateful they ſacrific'd a teeming ſwine, | 
. And pour'd the milky bowl at Sylvan's ſhrine. 
Then to the genius of their op N | 


* 


Mindful of life's ſhort date, they offer'd wine and flowers. 
Here, in alternate verſe, with ruſtic jelt a 
The clowns their awkward raiflery expreſt, ; 5 


5 
. 


wers. 
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: The laws having put an end to thoſe ſhameful and 


indecent libellous verſes, the Romans introduced a- 


nother ſort of verſes, or rather a poem, more poliſh- . 


ed than the former, and which, while it abounded 
with pleaſant raillery, was free from all obſcenity and 


perſonal abuſe. This new ſpecies of poetry they call- 
ed Satire, Satura, from Satur, full, ſaturated ; written 


moſt commonly, in after times, Satira, in like man- 


ner as Maxumus, poſſumus, &c. were, in thoſe'times, gen- 
erally ſpelt with an i, maximus, poſſimus, &c. tho 


Salluſt, the hiſtorian, adhered to the old way of 


writing, or ſpelling, ſuch words. Theſe Satires, which 


were miſcellaneous poems, they ſung to the muſic 
of the flute, accompanied with dances, and geſt- 


ures properly adopted to the ſubject.“ Some learn- 


c ed 
And as the year brought round the jovial day, 
Freely they ſported, innocently ga. 
Till cruel wit was turn'd to open rage, 

And dar'd the nobleſt families engage. | 
When ſome, who by us tooth envenom'd bled, 
Complain'd aloud, and others ſtruck with dread, 
Though yet untouch'd, as in a public cauſe, 
Implor'd the juſt protection of the laws, 
Which from 1njurious libels wiſely guard 1 

Our neighbour's fame; and now the prudent bard, 
Whom the juſt terrors of the laſh reſtrain, _ 

To pleaſure and inſtruction turns his vein. 


ng on holy days; from therr extemporary ſcoffs in alternate 
ferſe; (an image of which we have in ViRG1L's III. and VII. 
aloral,) came firſt ta be formed a VARIED TALE; or Satyr, 

SE | in 


Few things have been more miſunderſtood than the 
n/e of ancient plays, and few paſſages have more tortured the” 
citics than this account of them from the hiſtorian Livy, - 
hich I have. endeavoured to make intelligible. It will be 
ill clearer, it we reflect, that M. Dacter's curious remark of 
the ,ymilar Origin of the Greek and Roman Drama is certain 
true; that hoth araſe from the rude mirth of clowns, danc- 
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132 4 Diſſertulion on tis 
ed men have erroneouſly ſuppoſed that the Roan 
borrowed their Satires from the Greeks, but that is ; 
great miſtake; for Quintilian aſſerts that * the Roman Sai. 
we was intirely of Roman invention” Satira, guidem tots 
ura si. It is true that the firſt Rage exhibitions 
the Greeks and of the Romans have a fimilar origin, 
We have ſeen the origin of the Feſtennine verſes, and 
ho, from, accident, they were called into exiſtence, 
at a religious feſtival. In GARNI, at the feſtivals of 
| Baecavs, held in the cities, ,** hymns were ſung, 
which were the offspring of the true or feigned ec ſtaties 
of a poetical delirium; I mean to ſpeak of thoſe di. 
thyrambics which ſometimes diſplayed. the flights of 
genius, and ſtill more. frequently the obſcuxe flaſhe 
If an heated imagination. While theſe reſounded 
in the aſtoniſhed ears of the multitude, choruſes df 
Bacchants and Fauns, ranged around certain - obſcene 
images, which they carried in triumphal proceſſion, 
chanted laſcivious ſongs, and ſometimes, —_— 
„5 . dividual 


in which theſe, ſcatfs were included, and which the drol} o 
player ſung to the ruſtic; meeting, while at the ſame time he 
acted the parts as they occurred in the tale or ſong. Would 
any of our modern ballad-fingers take an old hiſtorical ay 
(ſo our forefathers called a ſong ſet to muſic) where the inno- 
_ duced perſons upbraided, threatened, or fought with one an- 
other, and ing it to their motely audience, acling the parts u 
they went along, it would be preciſely the primitive Greek and 
Roman Comedy. This manner of acting continued long in 
Graece, even in the politeſt times; and when their Theatre 
was reſounding with thoſe maſterly draughts of nature made 
by E/chylus and Sephacies, it fill admitted the ehic or nary 
tive rhapſodifts, who ſung a tale of PANyxAs1s or Hoi, 
and afted the characters as they went along. The deep and 
| ſurpriſing effect which this ſeeming-fimple manner of per- 
formin Had upon theaudience, is exquiſitely painted in Plata: 

Ton, a dialogue ſo inſcribed from the name of the Rhapſodill 
who there talks in the true ſpirit of his profeſſion. 


arts as 
eek and 
ong in 
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Natta” 
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Plato 
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. nity by the inbabitants of the country 
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dividuals to public ridicule: A ſtill greater lieenti- 
. ouineſs reigned in the worſhip paid to the ſame divi- 
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N TY, and eff ectally 
at the ſeaſon when they gathered the fruits of his be- 


niſſeenee. Vintagers, beſmeared with wine-lees, and 


intoxicated with joy and the juice of the grape, rode 
forth in their carts, and attacked each other, on the 


road, with groſs farcaſms, revehging themſelves on 


their neighbours with ridicule, and on the rich by 


publiſhing their injuſtice. x 


e The ſayric druma of the Greets unites the pleal- 
antry of comedy: to the gravity of tragedy. This in 


like manner, derives its origin from the feſtivals of 


— 


Bacchus, in which choruſes of filent and ſatyrs in- 
termingled- jeſts and raillery with the hymns which 
they ſang in honour of that god. The ſucceſs they 
met with gave the firſt idea of the ſatyric drama, a kind 
of poem in which the moſt ſerious ſubjeRs are treat- 
ed in a manner at once affecting and comic. It is 
diſtinguiſhed from tragedy by the kind of perſonages 
which it admits; by the cataſtrophe, which is never 
calamitous; and by the ſtrokes of pleaſantry, bon- 
mots, and buffooneries, which conſtitute its principal 
merit. It differs from comedy by the nature of the 
tubjeR, by the air of dignity which reigns in ſome 
of the ſcenes, and the attention with which it avoids 
all perſonalities. It is diſtinct from both the tragic 


and comic dramas by certain rhythms which are pecu- 


liar to it, by the ſimplicity of its fable, and by the 
limits preſcribed to the duration of the action; for 
the ſatyr is a kind of entertainment which is perform- 
ed, after the tragedies, as a relaxation to the ſpecta- 
tors. The ſcene preſents to view groves, mountains, 
grottos, and landſcapes of every kind. The perfon- 


ges of the chorus, diſguiſed under the groteſque 


05 15 forms 
* See the travels of AN ARcHhARSIS the younger, 
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forms attributed to ſalyrs, ſometimes executed lively 
dances with frequent leaps, and ſometimes diſcourf- 
ed in dialogue, or ſang with the gods or heroes; and 


from the diverſity of thoughts, ſentiment, and ex- 


preſſions, reſulted a ſtriking and ſingular contraſt.”* 


Here we will leave the ſatire of the Roux As for 


the preſent, and return to their abſurd ſuperſtitions. 
The grand recipe of the Ledi. ſternium failing to re- 
move the plague, and no better effects ariſing from 
the ſtage- exhibitions of the Hiſtriones of Hetruria, the 


bigoted Romans had now recourſe to another veli- 


gious ceremony, to charm away the peſtilence, ſo ex- 
ceedingly ſtupid and ridiculous as might raiſe a bluſh 


upon the cheek of even driviling Ideocy herſelf. They 
choſe a Dictator (an officer of abſolute authority) to 


drive a nail into the wall of the temple of their GREAT 
Gop, JorirER CArirolixus, next to the ſanctuary 
of MIN ERVA, which was under the ſame roof with 


that temple. How humiliating muſt have been the 


ſight, how melancholy the reflection, that any human 
creatures ſhould thus trampl& under foot that glorious 
emanation of the Deity, which principally diſtin- 
guiſhes Man, from the brute creation their RE as0N! 
Could this famous nation, at that inſtant, be truly 
ſaid to have conſiſted of MEN ? Surely they ought 
not to have been then ſo denominated ; for, although 
they retained the ſhape and the muſcular motions of 
MAN, yet they had diſcarded the nobleſt and moſt 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the human creature, 


and were not within the logical definition of MAN; who 


is ſaid, by the Locicians, to be animal rationale, 4 


rational animal.” Dean Swirr very rightly rejects 


this definition of Man, and gives us, in its ſtead, one 
much more juſt. Man ſhould be defined, accord- 


ing to the Dx Ax, animal capax rationis An animal 
=. | ” 7 capable 


# See the Trayels of AN ANCHARSIs the younger, 
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capable of reaſon.” Now, the ancient RouAxs, cer- 
tainly, were not rational animals, when they expected 
to frighten away, or coax away, the plague, from their 
city, by ſuch filly means as their Lei-/ſternium, the 
tage- exhibitions of the Hiſtriones of Hetruria, or by 
chooſing a Dictator to drive a nail into the wall of 
JurirER CariroliNus, next to the ſanctuary of 
Minerva. We can all ſee the folly and abſurdity of 
theſe ridiculous ſuperſtitions ; and yet we can ſee no 
folly, no abſurdity, inſomeof our own ſuperſtitions, 
equally as abſurd, and fully as ridiculous as: thoſe 

enormous ſuperſtitions of the old Romans. - 
The ancient Romans, who were heathens, had their 
mother of the gods, even the great goddeſs, CYBELE, whom 
they worſhiped ; the more modern Romans, who call- 
ed themſelves Chriſtians, alſo have their mother of God, 
even the Virgin Mary, whom they adore and pray to. 
The idolatrous council was held at Epheſus, when this 
title was firſt given to the blefſed virgin. The peo- 
ple, who had formerly cried out, great is Diana of - 
the Epheſians, and then adored the ſtatue that fell down 
from Jupiter, had now changed the object of their 
worſhip, and applied to the holy St. Cyril, and the 
ierarchical conjurors of his party, to permit the holy 
virgin to be ſo called; to which Cyril and his idola- 
trous party agreed, after ſo trampling under their 
feet the venerable biſhop Neſtor:us, that he died in a 
day or two. When the council had conſented to the 
wiſhes of the idolatrous Eplieſians, and had decreed 
that Mazxy ſhould be called THz MOTHER or Gop, 
the multitude kiſſed the feet and the hems of the gar- 
ments of the biſhops of the holy council, and carried 
their perſons in triumph through the city. Where 
was the reaſon of thoſe citizens, or the xz ason and 
integrity of the members of that council on that occa- 
lion, to admit, or to ſuppoſe, that the ETERNAL, su- 
| | „ PREME, 
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PREME, OMNISCLENT, ' OMNIPRESENT, INFINITE, 
SELF*EXISTING SPIRIT>——=THE GREAT FIRST Aus 
OF ALL _THINGS—THE BENEVOLENT CREATOR 
AND PRESERVER OP ALL, Could have a mother, and 
that mother one of his on creatures, The Savigur 
lay foxty hours in the grave, in nnn of 


I muſt beg leave here to make a quotation from the fic 
volume of the Rev. and excellent Mr. LinDsEY's addreſ; 
to the fludents of OxrorD and CaMpRIDGE, intitled Vin. 
diciæ Prięſtlianæ, in anſwer to Doctor Horne, fince, I am 

informed, made an Engliſi Biſhop, by his Britannek Majeſty, 

„ Marvellous and moſt degrading, Sir, to us appears your 
doctrine concerning the Wart, rs omnipotent, all- perfect 
creator; and moſt painful to reflect upon: . 

„That HE, the eternal, who was before all things, was born 
in time of a jewiſh virgin, 1787 years ſince, after having 
lain nine months in the Rate of an embryo in the womb of 

nannt ! n 

That HE, the ſource of all wiſdom and power, from being 

. puling, fenilefs babe, acquired ſtrength and knowledge, 

y degrees: _ . 5 „ 

Fa That after having ferved an apprenticeſhip to his father, Jo- 
ſeph, at the trade of a carpenter, HE who giveth all things to 
all worked at that trade himſelf, for a livelihood: — 
« That HE, who filleth the univerſe with his preſence, lay 
concealed for twenty-lix years at leaſt, in an obſeure town in 
 Fudea, and was conſidered at the time by all that Knew him; 
as nothing more than a fellow- mortal!!! 
*That HE whom the Apoſtle juſtly ſtiles, o peaxapers, the hap 
fy, 1 Nm. vi. 15, a being of the moſt pertett happineſs, was 
fubje& to hunger and thirſt, and pain and ſuffering; was abuſ- 
ac, inſulted, and ſpit apbhngngngngs 7 9 1%, oang 

And HR, the l'ving God, at laſt put to death by his own 
Creatures. FN „ eb 

« The reſt of the incredible ſtory (, the enemies of the 
goſpel will dilate upon with pleaſure. | __ 
Voltaire has done it, in hisEpitrea Uranie, which begins, 
Long tems vil cuvrier, le rabot a la main, c. Sc. Fey 


But 


* 


could not be paid for, then the pious Chriſtian was 
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which the primitive Chriſtians obſerved the return 
of that ſeaſon as a ſolemn faſt. His Holineſs, Pope 
Gregory, if I rightly remember, decreed, that the feaſt 
of Lent ſhould, in future, continue for the ſpace of 
forty days, during which time no member of Holy 
Church ſhould preſume to eat a morſel of fleſh, under 
pain of eternal damnation, without firft procuring 
and paying for an indulgence. Lay folly and church 
impudence, by this means, helped to fill the coffers of 
the holy e If no indulgence was wanted, or 


to 

But perhaps it is no where more fully ſeen, what advan- 
tage is given to the adverſaries of the goſpel, by maintaining 
the doctrine of the trinity, and Jeſus to the ſupreme God, than 
in a Jewiſh tract intitledl Nizzachon vetus, publiſhed in 1680, 
and written, as the editor with great probability points out, in 
in the 12th century. In this there are many miſtakes con- 
cerning our chriſtian ſeriptures, and much unworthy abuſe 
and groundleſs calumny; but ſuch arguments are urged a- 
gainſt the goſpel, on the e of Chriſt being the moſt 
high God, as cannot be confuted. A believer of a trinity in 
unity would not find it eaſy to make a ſatisfactory reply to the 
following paſſage, which I give in the Latin tranſlation; par- 
ticularly to the 'Jew's inquiry, who was all the time in heaven, 


and who it was that governed the world, when God was three 


days dead in the ſepulchre. Amplius quæram aliquid ex te, 
mi chriſtiane: Agedum reſponde mihi. Tu affirmas filium 
natum eſſe ex viſceribus Mariæ; dic dum igitur num pater et 
flius immundus, juxta cum filio, an vero ſolus filius in ventre 
delituerit ? Si dicas ſolum ibi fuiſſe filium, quæſo annon ipſa 
ſe mutuo deſtruunt verba tua ? cum contendas divinitatis per- 
ſonas nulla unquam ratione a ſe invicem poſſe divelli. Quod 
ſi dicas tres in utero extitiſſe, atque ibi fuiſſe nutritos; neceſſe 
eſt concedas, quod etiam tres cum hominibus verſati ſint, ac 
tres fuerint . Quis vero toto illo tempore in cœlis 


erat? quoniam diviſionem nullam admittunt. Quis item per 


id triduum quo ſepulti erant, orbem gubernabat, cum 


nemo 
ex iis aut in cœlo, aut in terris degeret. 
5 1 ＋ 33 
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_ ., Nazzachon vetus, p. 152, 
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of the imply of 


JuriER CarriroLiinus, next to the ſanfluary of Mz. 


e 


drained 


1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Now, the ſpirit ſpeaketh expreſs. 
ly, that in the latter times ſome 'thall depart from the faith, 
giving heed toſeducing ſpirits, and doctrines of devils; 

* Speaking lies in hypocriſy ; having their conſcience ſeared 
VVV e 

Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abſtain from meats, 
which God hath created to be received with thankſgiving of 
them which believe and know the'truth, oe 09m 
For every creature of God 75 good, and noth 
fuſed, if it be received with thankfgiving*: 


ing to be re. 
For it is ſanctifed by the word of, God and prayer. 
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next to the ſanctury of Mix ERVA, to put an end to 


the plague. Their crucifixes not ſtopping the tor- 


rent of Lava, nor conquering the mountain, they 


called aloud for Januarius, and inſiſted upon his be- 


ing brought out to ſtop the fury of Veſuvius; but the 
eccleſiaſtics knew that the violence of the eruption 
Had not yet arrived at its height, and they, there- 
fore, were deaf to the clamours of the frightened mul- 
titude. They knew their own intereſt. too, well to 
riſk the credit of the dead, miracle-working, faint ; 
they were for ſtaying until, from certain ſymptoms, 
they could be ſure thatthe eruption was at the height. 
The people, however, continued ta call aloud for Ja- 
nuatius ; they grew tumultuous ; they even proceed- 
ed ſo far as to pull down the gate of the epiſcopal 
palace. At laſt, the craft agreed to bring out the ſaint, 
and make him face the dreadful threatening mount:- 
ain. His bones are enſhrined or caſed in ſilver, which 
is ſeldom, if ever cleaned. The proceſſion began 
from the eccleſiaſtical palace no ſooner did his yel- 


low-faced ſaintſhip appear, than the believing multitude | 


turned their backſides to the mountain, and clapped 
their hands upon their breeches—as much as to ſay, 
now, you raſcal, Vefuvzus, who have ſo terribly fright- 
ened us. you may biſs our ——8; for, ſee here is 
Januarius come to cool your courage, you dog, you! 
Now, how much wzcr was all this ſtupid folly than 
the Lecli. ſternium, the exhibitions of the Hiſtriones of 
Hetruria, or the driving a nail into the wall of the 
temple: of Jurir ER CAPITOIINUSs by a Dieraron, 
in order to ſtop the devaſtations of the plague, in old 
Rouk. A few years ago a dreadful fire prevailed 
in the city of Map RI, to ſtop the devaſtations of 
which the Spaniſn prieſts, with ſimilar proofs of inſan- 
ity, marched, in grand proceſſion, with their ſaints 
and ſainteſſes, and paraded, to as little purpoſe, the 
__ ſtreets 
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ſtreets of their city. All, all, is of a piece withthe Lecti- 


ſternium, the exhibitions of the Hiſtriones of Hetru- 


71a, and the driving the nail into the wall of the tem- 


ple of JueiTER CApIlroliN us, to ſtop the devaſta- 
tions of the plague! Let us now turn to ſome of the 


ſuperſtitions of the high. Engliſh church, and ſee if 
many of thoſe be not as contradictory, or as diſſonant, 
to REASON, as ſome of the ſuperſtitions of the ancient, 
or the modern Romans. The firſt of their 39 articles is 
ſuperſtitious, contradictory and - unintelligible ; for 
if the firſt part of that article be true, to a plain honeſt 
mind, the latter part thereof cannot, in my opinion, 
be alſo true; and if the latter part be true, it is a direct 
contradiQtion of the firſt part; for, the ſecond perſon 
there mentioned, had parts and paſſions. Their digni- 
fied clergy claim an heavenly, or divine, heriditary 
ſucceſſion, and to have a certain ſpiritual ſomething bot- 


tled up in their carcaſes, which they can communi- - 
cate to whom they pleaſe, and which none but 


themſelves and thoſe whom they touch, for that 
purpoſe, can poſſeſs or enjoy.“ They deny tran- 
8 e . Jubſtantiation 


"+28 


cellent diſcourſe, of PUBLIC' TEACHING AND TEACH- 
ERS, obſerves, that fot ſeveral years after the excellent 
Queen ELIZABETH, though the ſame law, and oaths: and 
ſubſcriptions continued, many of the clergy, in defrance of the 
conſlilution, of conſcience and of ſhame, adopted all the anti- 
chriſtian and corrupt claims of the Popiſh clergy; and through 
the monſtrous policy of the reigning princes, this their lawleſs 
behaviour was connived at, nay, ſupported, For, the court, 
where all arbitrary ſchemes: were on foot, in order to gain 4s 
own purſuit, humoured and aſſiſted the clergy in theirs; and 
though both court and clergy became thence notoriouſſy un- 
Popular and obnoxious; though both monarchy and church 

ufſered a terrible cataſtrophe, for aiming at more than be- 
longed to either, the ſame reſlleſs ſpirit poſſeſſed both upon 
heir re-eſtabliſhment, and both arrogated a power to be law: 
% and forſwern, by divine right, _ „„ 


4 » 


. 


The admirable GoxDOx, in the gtli ſection of his ex- 


„ mw 


3 


have, the ſame law certainly gives 


why aſſert an extraordinary even a divine power to 
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fubſtantiation and yet they cheriſh conſubſtantiation, 


which differs only in the name:“ In ſhort they are in 


- This ſpirit met another ſevere check afterwards, yet reviy. 
ed again with equal confidence; but the times ſince bore it 
worle than ever: inſomuch that all the contempt of which 
churchmen ſo much complain, has been brought upon the 
clergy by many of the clergy themſelves. Their claims were 
ſo ambittous, extravagant, indeed ſo falſe and wicked, and 
have been ſo well expoſed, that no man of common ſen/e could 
reverence the perſons who'made them. e 
What they are, the law certainly makes them; what they 
4 ag Why would they 


be falſely aſpiring to a higher creation and a litle divine? why 
be deriving from God what all the world ſees to come onh 
from the bounty of ſocieties and of particular men? why h 
broaching doctrines deſtructive to liberty in a nation ae 
0 certain 
actions, and pronounce certain, words, which any man who has 
hands and a tongue could ſpeak and perform as well, ir THE 
CIVIL MAGISTRATE APPOINTED HIM ? why would the 
ſhock all men of any diſcernment or piety, by fathering all 
their moſt Fai all their moft earthly and ſordid e ne 
on our bleſſed Redeemer and his holy goſpel; all their notori. 


' ous falſchoods and contradictions upon the word of truth? 


why cover apparent ambition and avarice, manifeſt vengeance 
and anger, with theſe ſacred names? Pate bp} | 

- + Theſe were not ways to gain reverence ; and had they 
gained any, it had been all falſe reverence, not worth gaining, 
indeed worſe than none, Truth wants no falſe decking, nor 
any help from falſehood, but is often loſt or injured by ſuch 
unnatural company. Whoever ſpeaks truth and does good, 


is ſure of a warrant and approbation'from heaven whatever be 


his habit or his title; and it he utter fallhood and do miſchief, 
he may be aſſured that God will difown him; and no name, 


however ſolemn, no habiliment, however grave, or gorgeous, 


can in the leaſt juſtify him. 5 | 
| „ ND tr” «© The 


* I once diſcourſed with the late Mrs. MACAULEY GR As 


HAM, in this town, upon this very ſubject, and we bott 
© EN ; agreed 
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a very ſmall degree removed from the mother of hanlots. 
Hu- 2 


What enemies to the peace and happineſs of the 


man 


. +, The Apoſtles had no power, no revenues, nor even the 


countenance of authority. All ther credit, all their rever- 
ence and ſucceſs flowed from their heayenly 5 and be- 
haviour, I hope the world, which has been ſo long illumi- 
nated with the light of the goſpel, is not worſe than it was 
then. The goſpel has been many 3755 planted among us; 
nor could the clergy be ſaid to be ſtill planting it over again 
where the people already believed and received it. The buſi- 
nels therefore of the public teachers was, by continually urg- 
ing its precepts upon the conſciences of men, to improve them 
in prachical holineſs, to purify their lives in this world, and 
thence fit them for another. For this purpoſe they have en- 


couragement and /upport from the flate.; and as a delignation 


and maintenance from the civil power is all that they can 
5 . 5 . deſire 


e 


agreed that the only difference was in the name. They * 


ſert in their catechiſm, that the © Bread and wine, is the body 
and blood of Chriſt, which is verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceiued by. the faithful in the Lord's Supper. There can be no 
ſtronger affirmatives, than verzly and indeed, in any language, 
and it this is not an abſolute aſſertion of franſulſtantiation, 
words have no meaning, The prayer book, of the Englzſe 
Church. is little more than a.mere tranſlation from the popiſh 


maſa- boot“; © The chief difference between.which,” ſays Mr. 


HuME, “was, the retrenchment of proyees i ſaints and of 
ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies, with allowance of private judg- 
ment to the laity in ſome  ferw particulars, and the tranſlation 


of the liturgy as well as the ſcriptures into the vulgar tongue. 


The laſt great doctrine of popery which was wholly abandon- 
ed by the people, was the real preſence. The 5 of adher- 
ing ſo long to this impious tenet (according to HUME) was 
the extreme abſurdity of the principle itſelf, and the profound 
veneration which, of courſe, it impreſſed on the mind. The 
prieſts likewiſe were much inclined to favour an opinion, 


which attributed to hem fo miraculous a power; and the peo- 


fle, who believed that they participated of the very body and 
blood of their Saviour, were loth to renounce /o extraordi- 
nary, and, as they 2magined, ſo ſalutary a privilege.” 
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man race, doth not hiſtory prove the hierarchical c-. 
cleſiaſtics uniformly to have been, from the time that 
Conſtantine curſed the world by putting them into & 
: the poſſeſſion of riches and power! What cruel mur- | 
ders, poiſonings, aſſaſſinations, devaſtations and mil. 
-ery, from that time, mark the furious courſe of theit 
| ſuperſtitious triumphs. Xing: craft, and prieft-craft, 
Fo have hitherto beenthe two great banes of human hap. 
| pineſs; the world, however, is growing wiſer, and 
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deſire, it is likewiſe all that they want. They have all poſ. 
}; ſible ſcope to propagate every divine truth, to enforce every 
I ſocial and l and whilſt they are thus worthily em- 
ployed, no man will ever envy them, no man can contemn them; 

nay, all men will, for their own ſakes, pay them all due coun- 


tenance and reſpect. FEW: + | 
In this glorious purſuit they might be of excellent uſe to 
others, and gain great eſteem to themſelves, by making people 
good and government eaſy, for good men will be good ſub- 
jects. But it will be a great obſtacle in their way to eſteem, 
if they aim at foo much, and would derive it only from their 
name and function, however they neglect or pervert their du- 
ty, and however worthleſs they be in their perſons. - Too 
great a fondneſs for themſelves, will make others leſs fond of 1 
them, and by deriving their pedigree too high, many will be 
provoked to ſet it too low, or even at nought; like vain men, 
who boaſt the greatneſs of their race, when their deſcent is 

; ; known'to be ordinary, and their riſe late and ſudden,” _ 

| What they can have more than any Layman I know not, 
for even of the layity, St. Paul hath faid, know ye not that 
your body is the wo 4 of the HoLy GHOsr, whack 1s in you, 
which you have of GOP? And, again, Acts xvii. 28, For in 
HIM we live, and move, and have our being; but this was the 
ſubtilty of the craft, to pretend to the excluſive poſſeſſion of 
IS a certain divine ſomething, which enables them to work cer- 
Þ tain miracles, which a poor layman is wholly unequal to, When 
6 | a ſtupid multitude can ſwallow and believe in ſuch nonſenſe, 
5 | they will of courſe look with e Cr kn Gpon, and re- 
+. | ppect to, the epiſcopal lordling, and conſider him)asa creature, 
5 or being. of a very ſuperior order, or nature, to Himſelf. This, 

| again, is rank Lay Jolly and churchimpudencs, 
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of Surke, better ; thoſe ſcourges of mankind are daily 
growing weaker, and rapidly decaying ;* and ſoon 


- 


Whoſe r 


Than all the reſt combin'd. Led on by her, 


Innumerous ftrow'd, ten thouſand monkiſh form 
With legends ply'd them, and with tenets, meant 


Or Poignard bath'd in unbelieving blood; 
Hell's f | 

_ Aſſuming a celeſtial ſeraph's name, : „ 
While ſhe beneath the blaſphemous preten ce 


- To charm or ſcare the ſimple into ſlaves, Ru 55% 
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* « Another ſpecies of tyrannic rule, 


Unknown before, whoſe cancrous ſhackles ſeiz'd 4 


Th' envenom'd ſoul ; a wilder fury, ſhe - 2 
Even o'er her elder fifter tyranniz'd ; | :. Fx 
Or, if perchance agreed, inflam'd her rage. 
Dire was her train, and loud: the /able band, 
Thundering—* Submit ye Lazy ! ye profane! 
Earth is the Lord's, 2 therefore ours; let Kings 
Allow the common claim, and half be their 
If not, behold ! the ſacred lightning flies: 4 
Scholaſtic diſcord, with an hundred tongues, 
For ſcience uttering jangling words obſcure, 
Where frighted Bhs never yet could dwell : 
Of peremptory feature; cleric pride, 
dening cheek no contradiction bears; 


o 


And holy, Hlander, his afſociate fm 


4 


On whom the Hing ſpirit ſtill deſcends 2 
Mother of tortures ! 


8 erſecuting zeal, Y 
High-flaſhing in her hand the ready torch ); 5 1 


erceſt fiend ! of faintly brow demure, 
Of pleaſing parent heaven, the ſource of love! 
Has wrought more horrors, more deteſted deeds, 


And wild of head to work her fell deſigns, .. 
Came idiot ſuperſtition; round with ears 


* 


And poiſon reaſon; groſs, ſhe ſwallows all, 
The moft abſurd believing ever molt,  _ 
Broad o'er the whole her univerſal night, _ 
The gloom ſtill doubling, zgnorance diffus d. 
Nought to be ſeen, but viſionary monks | _—_— 
To councils Prong, and embroiling creeds; _ 3 Y 
Bandittt SO iſturbing diſtant lan PIT Oo . +, = 
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it is to be hoped, even the helliſh inquiſitions of 
Spain and Portugal will be no more, nor kings nor 
prieſts have it in their power to diſturb the peace, or 
again injure the Rights of Man ! „ 
Ho forcibly, and how beautifully has the poet, 
in his EZ//ay on Man, deſcribed the ouNITRESENCI 
of the Deity.” 1 0 | 


All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
Whoſe body nature is and GoÞ the ſoul ; 
That chang'd thro! all, and yet in all the ſame ; 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame; 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ftars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent; 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent; 
Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair, as heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt ſeraph that adores and burns: 
To him, no high, no low, no great, no ſmall ; 
Fe fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all“ 
WES 1 EsSAT ON Man. 
Could thoſe among us who are ſo fond of the epi/. 
:copal ſuperſtition, who believe in the nonſenſe of a 
divine, frelatic, ſucceſſion, have read the above 
lines of the poetic eſſayiſt, and duly conſidered the 
5 e VV great 
And unknown nations, wandering for a home. 

All lay revers d: the ſacred arts of rule e 

Turn'd to flagitious Leagues againſt mankind, 

And arts of plunder more and more avowd, 
Pure plain devotion to a ſolemn farce; 

To holy dotage virtue, even to.guile,. 

To murder, and a mockery of oaths; 
Brave ancient freedom to the rage of flaves, 
Proud of their ſtate, and fighting for their chains; 

Diſhonour'd courage to the bravo's trade 

To civil broil; and glory to romance. 

Thus human life unhing'd to ruin reel'd, 

And giddy reaſon totter d on her throne.” Ne” 

e NTuomſon's LIBERT , Part 4. 
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great truth they aſſert, of the divine omnipreſence ? 
Rank ſuperſtition and ſhiritual pride ſent three Amer- 
cans, not long ſince, to the realm of England, there 
to procure a certain ſomething, to be conveyed into 
their carcaſes, which did not exiſt in their native 
country. In the fall of 17835, at an epiſcopal con- 
vention, held in the city of Philadelphia, it was re- 
ſolved to addreſs the Arch-biſhops and Biſhops of 
. the church of England to conſecrate, or create, Biſhops 
of ſuch three Americans. In a ſecond convention, 
held in the ſame city, in June, 1786, a letter was re- 
ceived from thoſe Arch-biſhops and Biſhops, * noti- 
fying their approbation of the addreſs made'to them, 
but expreſling ſome heſitation, on account of a report 
'of alterations adopted, or intended, in the American 
liturgy ; © Leſt they ſhould be the inſtruments of 
eſtabliſhing an eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, which will be 
called a branch of the church of England, but after- _ 
wards may poſſibly appear to have departed from it 
elſerttially, either in dofrine or in diſcipline.” 
In their next convention, held at Wilmington 
in Delaware, Oct. 1786, there was read a letter from 
the Arch-biſhops of Canterbury and York, in Which, 
after having mentioned their Having received their 
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priety of which we are by no means ſatisfied; we 
law with grief, that two of the confeſſions of our 
Chriſtian faith, reſpectable 5 their antiquity, have 


| been intirely laid aſide ; and that even in that which 
is called the Apoſtles' creed, an article is omitted, 


which was thought neceſſary to be inſerted, with a 


view to a particular hereſy, 1 in a very early age of 


the church, and has ever. fince had the venerable 


ſanction of univerſal reception.” _ 


A little after, in the courle of their letter, reſum- 


ing the ſubject, they ſa 


We therefore Ser 4 eameſtly PI you, that 
you reſtore to its integrity the Apoſtles' creed, in 
which you have omitted. an article merely, as it 


ſeems, from miſrepreſentation of Wy ſenſe in which 
it is underfiogd 195 our chung; or can we d ad- 


A 


« 25 6: The above accounts are taken bon the e of 
the different. conyentions, printed at Philadelphia. 
In what follows, concerning, this laſt convention at 


Wilmington, we are informed, that it was unani- 


mouſly agreed to comply with the deñre of the En- 


gliſh Biſhops, by Mg Ling, the Nicene creed into 
their American liturgy, but that it ſhould be at the 
option of the miniſter, to read that or the Apoſtles 
creed. The reſtoration however of the creed of 
Athanaſius, ſo called, to its place, Was unanimouſly 
negatived by three of the States, and by a majority 
of the other two. But Chriſt's deſcent into hell wa; 

ain adopted and xeceived into the Apoſtley' creed, 
+ Ex not without ſome negative voices; and the 
others aye perhaps latisfy tl aemſelves with 0 

declare 


* 


* 
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= Ancient Pei , the Romans, „„ 
declared publicly the ſenſe they gave it, as equiva- 


| tent. to his being put into the grave, or buried. 


O ye Tullotſons, Patricks, Burnets, Tenniſons, could 
ye have been now recalled from your long quiet re- 
5 in the grave, where Chriſt your maſter was ſuf- 
fered to xemain only three days, how different a part 
would ye have aQed! To how much wider a compaſs 
would ye have pleaded for your eccleſi aſtical commi - 
for to he extended, had ye enjoyed thoſe lights con- 


cerning the equal rights of men, and the incompe- 
| phi authority in the things of religion, 


with which, the world hath been bleſt ſince your time, 


: by the labours af Locke, Hoagley, Blackburne, Law, 


theſe now, and ſome very lately, gathered to the 

fame ſilent manhons with yourſelves, Waiting the re- 
ſurrection · day 

It may be fda to ſubjoin a remark. . above 
American buſineſs, together with a ſhort account of 
another tranſaction in that country in ſome connec- 
tion with it; as the whole will contribute to give 

ou clear ideas on an eccleſiaſtical ohe gomman- 
- involyed in much darkneſs. .. _. 

. “Jo a mind in any due degree enlightened by a 
proper uſe of its reaſoning powers, and by the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures themſelves, it muſt appear the De 
of a ſtrange ſuperſtition, for men, like theſe new A- 
merican Biſhops, to be lent acroſs the Atlantic, to 
receive à power and authority of appointing or or- 
daining teachers of the goſpel, which otherwiſe they 
could not have exerciſed with benefit or effect; and 
this to be conveyed to them, through the laying on 
of the hands of Chriſtian miniſters in England, of a 
particular name and delcription, ſuppoſed to derive 
MAE peculiar privilege and power, in a regular, un- 

ere eb and e ONE fe 0 
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And it is a matter of wonder to many, that ſev. 
eral large provinces of that new world, after having 
contended ſo intrepidly for their civil independency, 
ſhould ſebject themſelves to the having Ss tn 


-upon their minds and conſciences, the heavieſt of all 


others, and binding them upon their pofterity, by 
conſenting particularly to the great alteration made 


in their fourth article of religion, in order to engage 
the Engliſh Biſhops to conſecrate the perfons ſent 


over to them, and alſo by their tacit implied purpoſe 
.of not „ from the doctrine and 
worſhip of the church of England, acknowledged on 


all hands, by very many of its own members, to ſtand 


mo. 


in great need of a reformation in both theſe reſpedts. 
As to apoſtolic ſucceſſion, or any ' virtue or 
powers derived from it, which the church of Rome 


and church of England claim, it is a mere phantom, 


fignifying nothing; which, if it could be proved to 
be regular and unbroken, would give no powers above 
what any other miniſters of the goſpel poſſeſs, with- 
out any ſuch pretences. And with reſpe& to baptiſm 
and the Lord's ſupper, the latter of which has been ſo 
aſtoniſhingly perverted from the ſimplicity of its orig- 


inal inſtitution, there is no ground from the ſcrip- 


ture, or from early antiquity, to appropriate the mi. 
niſtration of theſe ordinances to the teachers of the 
goſpel, fave what aroſe from propriety and decorum, 
and on that account very rightly to be attended to: 
but that otherwiſe, laymen, thoſe that were not teach- 
ers of religion, might officiate by t hemſelves i 
ordinances with equal good effeq,”* | 

The three Americans arriving in England were, by 
the Engi:/h Prelates, conſecrated, according to the ſu- 
perſtition of the Engliſſi church; that is, they feceiv- 


ed into their bodies, from the touch of the hierarchical 


conjurors of that church, a certain inviſible ſomething 
: TS which 


* LinDSEY's Vindicig Prięſtlianc. Vol. 1. 
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STATES. | 
contemplates ſuch farcical, hocus pocus, tricks, full as 
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which could not then be found in our UNITED 
Who can refrain from laughter when he 


abſurd as, though to the eye of REASOx, perhaps, 
rather a little more impious than, the Lecti- ſternium, 


the exhibitions of the Hiſtriones of Hetruria, or the 


chooſing a Dic rArox to drive a nail into the temple 
of JuerrER CAPITOLINUS, in order to charm, from 
ancient Roms, a deſolating peſtilence II] Our couſin, 
Samuel Seabury, of Cox x ETI r, for I underſtand 

he is nearer to us (I now ſpeak in the modeſt, hier- 
archical ſtyle) than a Wel/h couſin, of the twentieth de- 
gree, however, was beforehand with our three In- 
porters of tie prelatic Engliſh ſpirit. Mr. Sz AaBuRyY, or 
Biſhop Seabury, as he is called, travelled into Scotland, 
before our three Suceubi* went to England, and from 


the necromatic touch of the ſciſmatick Biſhops of 


North-Britain, he there received a full portion of 
the true Scots ſpirit, with which he returned pretty - 
well inflated, and which he afterwards freely commu- 


nicated among the wondering, epiſcopal Superſtitigſi, t 


| 13 ONES even 
See Mather's Magnalia. 5 : 3 
+ © The ſuſpected text 1 John ,v 7, which was marked 
out as ſuch in our Engliſh bibles, at the time of the reforma- 
tion, and whoſe ſpuriouſneſs has been more and more evinced 
ſince that period to the preſent day, by the critical enquiries 
of learned men, is nevertheleſs, in the face of all the demon- 
ſtration of its not having been of the writing of the Apoſtle, 
that the ſubject is capable of, now aſſerted to be genuine” 
(by Arch-Deacon Francis) © with a temper and ſpirit, and by 
a method of argument, which certainly does no credit to the 
writer, or to the cauſe he would maintain.” and yet, on this 
gentleman's hardy aſſertions, devoid of all proof, Biſhop 
Seabury has lately proclaidmed this exploded text to be 
authentic, throughout America, as far as his feeble voice 
and little authority can go, in a charge delivered by him 
at Derby in the State of Connecticut, September 1786. Iam 
not ignorant, ſays he, p. 10, that the authenticity of 1 John v. 
| : . | 7.18 
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even of the town of Bos ro. Altho' I cannot uy 
laughing at the abſardity of ſuch ridiculous ſuperſti- 
tions of High Church, yet no man more than myſelf ref. 
pets or re vyerences atrue Chriſtian clergyman, let him be 
ofthat, or of any other church: A more honourable and 
reſpectable member of ſociety furely exiſts not than a 
ſincere Chriſtian teather of morality, piety and genuine 
 trunulity; one (in the words of a friend of my early 
years, now a clergyman of the high church) who is 
„Warm without phrenſy, to no ſe& confin'd, 
With modeſt zeal illuminates the mind, 
Clear as the light, th important truth diſplays ; 
Then ſets the kindling paſſions in a blaze.” | 
The town of Bos row, I think, is diſtinguiſhedly 
happy in her Miniſters, or public Teachers, of the 
various ſets and denominations of Chriſtiaris ſettled 
in that town, all of them gentlemen” of irreproacha- 
able, moral character, and, generally, of the moſt 
liberal, charitable, and benevolent diſpoſition. All 


who are well acquainted with Bosrox, know that, 


in this, T do not exaggerate. 9, 
Having thus obſerved upon high church ſuperſti- 
tions, I ſhall now touch upon ſome other ridiculous, 


abſurd, and monſtrous, ſuperſtitions, and then return 
to the Ancient Poetry of the Romans. £ 


The ſuperſtitions of witchcraft, and the cruel pro- 
ceedings againſt the innocent ſufferers, reffe& great 
diſgrace on our country; nor is Great. Britain with- 
out a blemiſh on the like account. The comic, feſtive, 
and abſurd, ſuperſtitions of the ancient Romans, in- 

: | tended 


7. is diſputed, Nor am I ignorant that it has been znconte/t- 

. ably eſtabliſhed by the Rev. Mr. Travis, in his letters to Mr. 
Gibbon.” . Arch-deacon TRAY1s has ſince been convicted 
of general, and moſt . from a French author, 
and unanſwerably refuted, by the very learned, tho' young, 
Mr. PoRSON. 
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Na. tended to cleanſe their city of the plague, though 
Ip deſtitute of every principle of REASON, were, how- 

f. ever, not mercileſs or cruel ; though ridiculous they a 
5 were innocent ; but our modern, mad, pretended- 1 
18 Chriſtian tragedies of witchcraft were as ſhocking to / 

; humanity as to REASON. © VV 
11 fſecond-ſight of ScorLAx p, ſo ſerioully diſ- 

15 courſed upon by that immenſely- learned and ner- 
4 vous writer, though credulous man, Doctor Samuel 
9 un ſon, in his Tour through the Hebrides, and the ſim- 


ilar ſuperſtitious belief in the dioceſe of St. David's, 

SourRH WALEs, under the name of Feich- candles, 

muſt raiſe a ſmile upon the face of the moſt ſerious 

iy philoſopher. 


© 
. . 


The driving of the all into the wall of the temple 


1 of JurirER CærITOoLIN us, to expel the plague, is OO I 
I, nearly imitated by multitudes, in the country of 2 
N Great-Britain, and by not a few in this part of the 1 
Al world; who wiſely nail an horſe-ſhoe on the doors of I 
985 their barns, and of their ſtables, as a ſpecific againſt 1 1 

i the malignity of witcheraſt; while our hardy, daring, , 1 
Ni. ſailors apply the ſame effeftual remedy, in like manner, 2 
8 to the maſts of many of their veſſels, in order to keep 


off mother Cary, and the other hags of the infernal 
un  fſterhood. * | + 
There is another ſuperſtition known, though not 


bets very frequently diſplayed, in our country, which 1 
oP heard of but very lately, which is almoſt too 
4 horrid to mention, and which, had I not been aſ- 
robs; ſured of the truth of its exiſtence by a gentleman of 
190 known veracity, who lately wrote a beautiful elegy 


| on the occaſion, which he afterwards printed, but —_— 
4. which, for certain reaſons, he has ſince thought prop- | 
Mr. er to ſuppreſs, I ſhould have thought incredible. : 
Qed One child of a family dies of a conſumption, and ies 
hor, buried: Another, in a day or two, afterwards, falls 

ry „ Tan 


* 
— 
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. fick, and is ſuppoſed to be infected with the ſame 
diſorder ; the wretched father, in the night, goes to 
the grave of his deceaſed child, digs up the corpſe, 
carries it into the adjoining field, cuts open the body, 
and takes out the heart and liver, then burns the 


remains in that field; returns home, and, in \ 
the chamber of the fick, burns that heart and liver 1 
to expel the waſting diſeaſe! This is too horrid to ; 
laugh at. Ks : | V Re 1 
But let us turn from ſueh irrational ſuperſtitions, 1 © 
follies and enormous brutalities, and purſue the much a 
more agreeable ſubject of the ancient poetry of the Romans. a 
The famous Salianator, fo called from a tax on ſalt, 8 


had made a ſlave of a certain Greek, named Androni- 
cus, to whom he committed the education of his ſons. I ®: 
The faithful ſlave executed the truſt committed to ef 
him with ſuch attention and diligence, that his maſter, 
as the reward of his fidelity, gave him his freedom; 7 
-whereupon, Andronicus, in grateful return, added the * ? 
prenomen of his patron, Livius, to his own name, and | 
brought upon the Roman ſtage the firſt regular drama, h 
which all ranks of the city went, in throngs, to hear 1b 
and to ſee, and from whence they returned, beyond 5 
meaſure, delighted. This was about two years af- 
ter the firſt Punic, or Carthagenian, war, which was 
concluded in the year 5312, of the city, 240 years 
before Chriſt. _ 1 | 


* . 3 
"Gracia capta ferum viclorem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio. Sic horridus alle 
Defluxit numerus Saturnius, & grave virus 
Munditiæ pepulere; ſed in longum tamen ævupm 

Manſerunt, ſodiegue manent veſtigia ruris. 

Serus enim Eræcis admovit acumina chartis: 
Et puſt Punica bella quietus quærere cœpit, . 

„„ | | - Quid 


Jud 
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Tientavit quoque rem digne fe vertere poſſet.“ | 
Hos. Epiſt. 1. lib. 88 


About a year after this Eunius, the famous poet, 


5 Quid Sophocles & e & Aſchylus utile fervent, 2 
1 


who invented the Latin Hexameters, was born at Rudes, | 


or Rudiæ, a city of Calabria, Andronicus, being con- 
verſant with the ſtage exhibitions and poets of his 


native country, is ſuppoſed to have taken the models 


of his plays from Ariſtophanes, Theſpis, Aſchyles, &o. 


and it was this Andronicus that introduced the firſt 
true claſlical poetry among the Romans. Having thus 
given, as well as I was able, the hiſtory and manner 
of the ancient. poetry of that famous people, and 
having laughed heartily, or ſighed bitterly, at ſome 
of their ſuper fetions, at the ſuperſtitions of their mod- 
ern deſcendants, and, again, of their followers, as 
well as of our own ſuperſtitious follies and madneſs, 


Iwill cloſe the whole with a paſſage from the learned 


author of the Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus. 

* Andronicus, Livy's. Slave was a native of Greece, 
whole genius and learning not only procuredhim his 
liberty, and made him Tutor to his maſter's children, 

i = | 5 but 


* When conquer 'd Greece brought in her captive Arts, 
Che triumph'd o'er her ſavage Conquerors Hearts; 
Taught our rough verſe its Numbers to refine, 

And our rude Style with elegance to ſhine. 
And yet ſome Traces of this ruſtic Vein 
For a long age remain'd, and ſtill remain. 
For it was late before our bards inquir'd 
How the dramatic Muſe her Greeks inſpir'd; 
How AÆſchylus and Theſpis form'd the Stage; 
And what improv'd the Sophoclean page, 
Then to their favourite Pieces we applied, 
Proud to tranſlate, nor unſucceſsful tried. 
5 f | FRAXCIEs. 
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rude age, Livy's verſe might ſound ſweet to the ear; but woul, 
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but raiſed him afterwards to be the Favourite of the 
Roman People; for ſo delighted were they with his 
performance on the ſtage, and ſo charmed with a 
ſolemn Hymn of his compoſition, Which the ſudden 
turn of the ſecond Punic War made them firmly be- 
lieve the cops had heard,* that they aſſigned to him 


à Porch of the Temple of Pallas on the Aventine hill 


where he might repreſent his own plays, and where 
His ſcholars and admirers might eref ſtatues in hon- 
our of the PoE T. Yet his pieces muſt either have 


been wonderous ſimple ; or he muſt have aſſumed 


many different charaQers in their recital ; fince he 
himſelf was for ſome time the ſole actor, aſſiſted only 
by the muſic of a flute. The progreſs from this 
extreme ſimplicity to the vaſt pomp of both the an- 
cient and modern theatre deſerves our attention. 


The Romans having got their firſt taſte of the 


Rage, grew ſo fond of Andronicus and of his plays, 
that they perſecuted him with perpetual acting; and 
recalled him ſo often to ſing his own compoſitions, 
that at length his voice broke, and he was forced to 
beg leave to introduce a youth, who ſhould ftand be- 
fore the muſician, and ſing the recitative part for his 
relief. When this was granted, it was obſerved, 


that the poet (that is, the player) performed the piece 


with more ſpirit, and repreſented the paſſions with 
| ; [57 . „ "434 4 More 


*% 


* CARMINE Di ſuperi placantur, 'CaRMINE Manes, 

| | 2 | e e Hen. 
J take this to be the hymn which his nameſake, Tiiu 
Livius the hiſtorian, ſays ſeven and twenty young ladies were 
getting by heart, to ſing it in honour of Yes: when the 
lightning glanced upon her temple : They afterwards ſung! 
walking in proceſſion, and dancing to their own muſic ; Thi 
hiſtorian with his uſual candour adds, that perhaps, in tha 


now appear harſh and uncouth, were it repeated.” 
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2 more lively geſture than formerly, as he was not 


now obliged conſtantiy to ſtrain his voice; and from 
thence the cuſtom of having one to bear a part, and 
ſing to the players, was firſt introduced, and nothing 
but the D1aiocus was left to be ſpoke by the chief 


| actor.“ 5 
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CORRIGENDA. 


PAGE 3, line 4, read BA THELIZMuI. P. 22, Sth 1. from the bottom, ne& 
P. 26, I. 25, for thow, read ſhew. P. 27, I. 7, immaginary read imaginary, 
P. 31, 1. 10, read TyhzaTRE. P, 35, 1. 3d from the bottom, fortuna, P. 42, 
I. 2, after the word them, inſert caxtion againſt. P. 46, I. 6, for fat, read ſet. 
P. 49, Sth, I. after number inſeft of. P. 49, l. 16, read not to be righteoys ower 
much, not to act the part of brutiſh Churls. P. 50, 3d 1. of the note, read of whom. 
P. 55, 4th 1. from the bottom, read ſublatam and invidi. P. 73, note, read pueri. 
P. $2, I. 10, for were, read was, P. 85, 5th I. of the note, read Jonſon, P. 87, 
24th 1. read diſſolute. P. 93, 2d I. dele, at that time. P. 97, 5th, 6th, 1, from 
the bottom, dele, the profits of. P. 112, $th 1, corana, read corona. P. 114, 
ad I. of the note, read alterniſque. P. 214, 16th1. of the note, Retulit. P. 122, 


1. 24th, dele, ſays Ruintilian P. 127, l. 2 iſt, read Hetruria. P. 131, I. 1 th, 


adapted. P. 9, laſt line, for vaſciter read naſcirur, P. 3a, I. 5th of the note 


aricęoęn and in line 7th and gth, read 4 iftrophe. 


The neerfſary attendandk in | Repreſentatives during the preſent 
AR Seſſion: of the General Court, has ſo engrofſed the Author e Z K's 
not pay that attention he could have wiſhed, to the Proof Sheets ; therefore, if the 
reader ſhould diſcover any other errors than the above, he is requeſted to corre the 


ſame. 


Bos rox, Jux E 25, 1792. 


